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THE SOUTHEAST ASIA COLLECTIVE DEFENSE TREATY 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 11, 1954 


Unirep Srates SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON Foreign RELATIons, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 9:30 a. m., in the Caucus 
Room, Senate Office Building, Senator Alexander Wiley (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Wiley, Smith of New Jersey, Hickenlooper, 
Langer, Ferguson, Knowland, Aiken, Capehart, Green, Fulbright, 
Sparkman, Gillette, and Mansfield. 

The CHatrMan. We are meeting here today to give consideration 
to the Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty and the protocol 
thereto, which were signed at Manila on September 8, 1954. 

(The Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty and the protocol 
thereto, together with communications, are as follows :) 


[Ex. K, 88d Cong., 2d sess.] 


MESSAGE IF'ROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, TRANSMITTING THE SOUTH- 
EAST ASIA COLLECTIVE DEFENSE TREATY AND THE ProtTocoL THERETO, BOTH 
SIGNED AT MANILA ON SEPTEMBER 8, 1954 

THE WHITE House, 
November 10, 1954. 

To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice and consent of the Senate to ratification, 
I transmit herewith a copy of the Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty and 
the protocol thereto, both signed at Manila on September 8, 1954. 

I transmit also for the information of the Senate a copy of a declaration 
known as the Pacific Charter, which was drawn up at Manila and signed on 
that same date. The charter proclaims the dedication of the signatory govern- 
ments to the ideals of self-determination, self-government, and independence. 
It is a declaration of principles and does not require the advice and consent 
of the Senate. 

There is further transmitted for the information of the Senate the report made 
to me by the Secretary of State regarding the Southeast Asia Collective Defense 
Treaty and the protocol thereto. I concur in the recommendation of the Secre- 
tary that the “unanimous agreement” required by article IV, paragraph 1, for 
the designation of states or territories, by article VII for the invitation to states 
to accede to the treaty, and by article VIII for a change in the treaty area is to 
be understood in each instance as requiring the advice and consent of the Senate. 

The treaty is designed to promote security and peace in Southeast Asia and the 
Southwestern Pacific by deterring Communist and other aggression in that area. 
It is a treaty for defense against both open armed attack and internal subver- 
sion. Included in the treaty is an understanding on behalf of the United States 
that the only armed attack in the treaty area which the United States would 
regard as necessarily dangerous to our peace and security would be a Communist 
armed attack. The treaty calls for economic cooperation to enable the free 
countries of this area to gain strength and vigor not only militarily but also 
socially and economically. 
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Che Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty complements our other security 
ties in the Pacific and constitutes an important link in the collective security 
f the free nations of Southeast Asia and the Pacific 

I recommend that the Senate give early and favorable consid to the 
treaty and protocol submitted herewith, and advise and consent to the ratifica- 
thereof subject to the understanding of the United States contained in the 





ration 


DwieuT D. EISENHOWER. 


ires: (1) Report of the Secretary of State, (2) copy of the treaty, 
vy of the protocol, (4) copy of the Pacific Charter. ) 


Washington, November 2, 1954 
e PRESIDEN 


The White House: 


[ have the honor to submit to you, with a view to the transmission thereof to 
the Senate for its advice and consent to ratification, a copy of the Southeast 
Asia Collective Defense Treaty and the protocol thereto, both signed at Manila 
eptember 8, 1954 also transmitted, for the informat if the Senate, 
copy of the Pacific igned and proclaimed at Manila on the same date 
rhe charter is a dec] 


on of principles and does not require the advice and 
consent of the Senate 


your request Senator H. Alexander Smith and Senator Michael J. Mans 
d of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee accompanied me to the Manila 


~ 








Conference as plenipote ntiary delegates and signed, with me, the treaty, the 
protocol, and the Pacifie Charter I am greatly indebt 

! they made to the successful negotiation of these instruments. ‘This treaty 
is one in which the Executive and the Senate, through both political parties 


the contributions 








‘ erated all along the way 
rhe irpose of the Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty is the creation 
ty for security and peace in Southeast Asia and the Southwestern Pacifi 
ons—Australia, France, New Zealand, Pakistan, the Republic of the 
Philippines, Thailand, the United Kingdom, and the United States—npartici- 
ated in the negotiation as free and equal partners It is a treaty for collec- 
e defense against both open armed attack and internal subversion. Although 


e United States has no direct territorial interest in Southeast Asia, we have 
ich in common with the people and governments of this area and are united 
the face of a Common danger that stems from international communism 
As I stated in my address to the Nation on September 15, the unity envisaged 

by the treaty is some hing that the United States has long sought In 1951, on 

behalf of the preceding administration, I negotiated security treaties with Aus- 


tralia and New Zealand, with Republic of the Philippines, and with Japan. 
Since then a mutual defense treaty with Korea has also been concluded, subject 
exchange of instruments of ification Each of these treaties has a continu- 





role in the development of a Pacific security system, and each contemplated 
the development of a more comprehensive system of regional security in the 
Pac area 

Like the earlier treaties, the Manila Pact is in full conformity with the purposes 
and principles set forth in the Charter of the United Nations and is based on 
article 51, which recognizes the inherent right of individual or collective self- 


fens It is directed against no government, against no nation, and against no 





rhe treaty consists of a preamble and 11 articles. The preamble sets forth 


the spirit and purposes of the treaty It recognizes the sovereign equality of all 
{ parties and reiterates their faith in the Charter of the United Nations and 
their desire to live in peace with all peoples and all governments. Reaffirming 


principle of equal rights and self-determination of peoples, it declares the 
ition of the parties to strive by every peaceful means to promote self-govern- 

ent and to secure the independence of those countries whose people desire it 
and are able to undertake its responsibilities, Declaring publicly and formally 
their sense of unity, the parties sive warning to any potential aggressor that they 
stand together inthe area. The preamble expresses also the fundamental purpose 
of the treaty, i. e., the further coordination of efforts for collective defense for 
the preservation of peace and security. 
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Article I contains undertakings similar to those in comparable articles of other 
security treaties. By its terms and parties reaffirm their solemn obligations 
under the Charter of the United Nations to settle by peaceful means any inter- 
national disputes in which they may be involved, and to refrain in their interna- 
tional relations from the threat or use of force inconsistent with the purposes of 
the United Nations. All of the parties to the treaty are members of the United 
Nations. 

Article II incorpor:utes in the treaty the principle of the Vandenberg resolution 
(S. Res. 239, 80th Cong.), which requires the regional and collective security 
arrangements joined in by the United States be based on continuous self-help 
and mutual aid. The parties pledge themselves by such means not only to main- 
tain and develop their individual and collective capacity to resist armed attack 
but also to prevent and counter subversive activities directed from without 
against their territorial integrity and political stability The treaty thus recog 
nizes the danger of subversion and indirect aggression, which as we are keenly 
aware have been principal tools of international communism. 

Article III recognizes the importance of free institutions and sound economies 
in achieving the objectives of peace and security It is based on the realization 
that the opportunities of communism will diminish if thi 
tion the free nations are able to develop their internal st 


econotmnic coopera 
ability The parties 
agree to cooperate in promoting economic progress and social well-being. This 
article does not commit the United States to any grant program. However, as 








I stated in my address of September 15, Congress had the vision to see this year 
that there might be special needs in Southeast Asia By the Mutual Security Act, 
Congress has already provided certain funds which may 


ay be used to assist the 
free governments of Southeast Asia 


rhe article builds no economic walls against countries or territories not parties 
to the treaty. While a special relationship ought to prevail as between those 
countries which together assume serious commitments, the treaty countries are 
fully aware of the importance from an economic standpoint of such nations as 
Japan, Indonesia, Burma, Ceylon, India, Formosa, and other areas in the Far 
East and South Asia area. Article III does not preclude our continued economic 
cooperation with these and other countries whose economic welfare is deemed 
important to the stability of the treaty area as well as to our own well-being. 

Article LV contains some of the most important provisions of the treaty. It 
sets forth any measures by which the parties agree to take action against armed 
agzression and against the danger of subversion and indirect aggression. 

Under paragraph 1 of that article each of the parties recognizes that “aggres- 
sion by means of armed attack in the treaty area against any of the Parties or 
against any State or territory which the Parties by unanimous agreement may 
hereafter designate, would endanger its own peace and safety, and ag 


ees that it 





will in that event act to meet the common danger in accordance with its consti 
tional processes.” That language is based upon the Monroe Doctrine nciple 
and follows the pattern of other United States security tre ies in the Pacifie 
Each party recognizes in article IV, paragraph 1, that the armed attack referred 
to therein would be dangerous to its own peace and safety 

In the case of the United States, only a Communist armed attack can bring 
that treaty provision into operation The understandin f the United States 
in this respect is embodied in the treaty itself It reads as follows: 


“The United States of America in executing the present Treaty does so with 
the understanding that its recognition of the effect of aggression and armed at- 
tack and its agreement with reference thereto in Article IV, paragraph 1, apply 





only to communist aggression but affirms that in the event of other aggression or 
armed attack it will consult under the provisions of Article IV, paragraph 2.” 
This understanding retlects the special position of t United States as the only 
one of the signatories which does not have any territory in the treaty a. For 
the other signatories the treaty deals with any and all acts of aggression which 


might disturb the peace of the area. For the United States, however, it is 
expressly stipulated that the only armed attack which the United States would 
regard as necessarily dangerous to our peace and security would be a Communist 
armed attack. Recognition that Communist armed aggression in Southeast 
Asia would in fact endanger the peace and security of the United States, and 
eall for counteraction by the United States, is based on the realization that the 
spread of international communism poses a threat to the United States as it does 
to the entire free world. 

The language of paragraph 1 also provides for designation, by unanimous 
agreement, of other states or territories an armed attack against which will 
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result in bringing certain of the treaty provisions into operation. I recommend 
that you inform the Senate that this provision is to be interpreted as requiring 
the advice and consent of the United States Senate to any agreement making such 
a designation. 

The agreement of each of the parties to act to meet the common danger “in 
accordance with its constitutional processes” leaves to the judgment of each 
country the type of action to be taken in the event an armed attack occurs. There 
is, of course, a wide range of defensive measures which might be appropriate 
depending upon the circumstances. Any action which the United States might 
take would, of course, be in accordance with its constitutional processes. 

Provision is made in the final sentence of the paragraph for reporting the 
measures taken against armed aggression to the Security Council of the United 
Nations in accordance with the obligation of the parties under article 51 of the 
United Nations Charter. 

The danger from subversion and indirect aggression is dealt with in para- 
graph 2 of article [V, which meets this difficult problem more explicitly than any 
other security treaty we have made. It provides for immediate consultation by 
the parties whenever any party believes that the integrity of the treaty area 
is threatened by other than armed attack. The threat may be to the territorial 
inviolability or integrity, or to the sovereignty or political independence of any 
party in the treaty area or any other state or territory to which paragraph 1 of 
the article may from time to time apply. The paragraph contains no obligation 
beyond consultation, but the purpose of consultation is to agree on measures to 
be taken for the common defense. In its understanding with reference to 
article IV, paragraph 1, the United States affirms that in the event of any aggres- 
sion or armed attack other than Communist aggression it will observe the con- 
sultation provisions of article IV, paragraph 2. 

Paragraph 8 affirms the principle of equal rights and self-determination of 
peoples proclaimed by the treaty signatories in the Pacific Charter. It states 
the understanding of the parties that, except at the invitation or consent of the 
government concerned, no action shall be taken on the territory of any state 
designated under paragraph 1 or on any territory so designated. 

To facilitate implementation of the treaty, article V establishes a Council, on 
which each party is to be represented. The Council will provide for consulta- 
tion with regard to military and other planning as the changing situation in the 
treaty area may require. 

No material changes in the military planning of the United States will be 
required by our participation in the Council. At present, United States plans 
eall for maintaining at all times powerful naval and air forces in the Western 
Pacific capable of striking at any aggressor by means and at places of our choos- 

As I explained at the Manila Conference, the responsibilities of the United 
States are so vast and farflung that we believe we would serve best not by ear- 
marking forces for particular areas of the Far East but by developing the 
deterrent of mobile striking power plus strategically placed reserves. The Con- 
ference accepted that viewpoint, recognizing that the deterrent power we thus 
create can protect many as effectively as it protects one. However, other treaty 
members may deem it desirable to make their contribution toward strengthening 
the defense of the area by specific force commitments for that purpose. 

Article VI makes clear that the obligations of the parties under the treaty do 
not affect in any way their obligations under the United Nations Charter. It 
recognizes the primary responsibility of the United Nations in maintaining inter- 
national peace and security. Each party declares that it has no existing inter- 
national obligations in conflict with the treaty and undertakes not to enter into 
any international engagements in conflict with it. 

Article VII takes into account that not all countries whose interests now or 
in the future may be bound up with the Southeast Asia Collective Defense 
Treaty are in a position to become parties at this time. It accordingly provides 
that the parties, by unanimous agreement, may invite any other state in a posi- 
tion to further the objectives of the treaty and to contribute to the security of the 
area, to accede to the treaty at a later date. I recommend that this article be in- 
terpreted as requiring the advice and consent of the Senate for the United States 
to join in the “unanimous agreement” required for the invitation of new parties. 

Article VIII defines the “treaty area” as the general area of Southeast Asia, 
including the entire territories of the Asian parties, and the general area of the 
Southwest Pacific not including the Pacific area north of 21 degrees 30 minutes 
north latitude. Provision is made for amendment of the treaty area by unani- 
mous agreement. On the part of the United States, I recommend that Senate 
advice and consent be required for such agreement. 
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Article IX assigns to the Republie of the Philippines the customary duties as 
depositary of the treaty. Paragraph 2 provides that the treaty shall be ratified 
and its provisions carried out by the parties in accordance with their respective 
constitutional processes. The association of the United States in collective 
arrangements “by constitutional process’ was recommended by the Vandenberg 
resolution and has been the basis for all of our security treaties. 

Paragraph 3 of article IX provides that deposit of ratifications by a majority 
of the signatories shall bring the treaty into force between the states which have 
ratified it. With respect to each other state it shall come into force on the date 
of deposit of its ratification 

According to article X the treaty has indefinite duration, but any party may 
cease to be a party 1 year after its notice of denunciation has been given. It is 
hoped that the cooperation for peace and security which is the objective of this 
treaty will be permanent. However, since the conditions in the treaty area are 
subject to fluctuation, a flexible provision in respect to duration seems desirable. 

Article XI is a formal article regarding the authentic language texts of the 
treaty. 

The protocol extends the benefits of articles III and IV to the States of Cam- 
bodia and Laos and the free territory under the jurisdiction of the State of 
Vietnam. The Indochina situation was considered by some of the treaty signa- 
tories as creating obstacles to these three countries becoming actual parties to 
the treaty at the present time. By designating them as states or territories for 
the purposes of article IV, the protocol assures that armed attack or indirect 
aggression against Cambodia, Laos, or the territory under Vietnamese jurisdic- 
tion will bring into operation the obligations of the parties under that article. 
It thus throws over those new nations a certain mantle of protection. The pro- 
tocol also extends to those countries eligibility in respect of the economic meas- 
ures, including technical assistance, contemplated by article IIl. It thus 
recognizes that economic progress and social well-being in these areas are essen- 
tial to the economic welfare of the whole area and a vital force in combating 
the opportunities of communism. 

In addition to the treaty and protocol, there was also drawn up and signed 
at the Manila Conference a declaration known as the Pacific Charter. The 
charter was the idea of President Magsaysay of the Republic of the Philippines, 
who emphasized the importance of making clear that the treaty signatories were 
seeking the welfare of the Asian peoples and were not promoting “colonialism.” 
As I said in my opening address to the Conference, one of communism’s most 
effective weapons is to pretend that the Western Powers are seeking to impose 
colonialism on the Asian people. I said then that we must make abundantly 
clear our intention to invigorate independence. 

The Pacific Charter proclaims certain basic principles in relation to the right 
of peoples to self-determination, self-government, and independence. It dedi- 
cates all the signatories to uphold these principles for all countries whose people 
desire it and are able to undertake its responsibilities. In the Pacific Charter 
the West and the East have joined in a pledge of fellowship that supports and 
invigorates the basie principles which underlie the Southeast Asia Collective 
Defense Treaty and protocol 

In view of the importance of the Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty 
and protocol as a deterrent to Communist and other aggression and as a bulwark 
in the maintenance of peace and security in the Pacific area, it is hoped that the 
treaty including the understanding of the United States contained therein, to- 
gether with the protocol, will be given early and favorable consideration by the 
Senate. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JOHN Foster DULLES. 

(Enclosures: (1) Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty, (2) protocol, 
(3) Pacific Charter.) 
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The Parties to this Treaty, 

Recognizing the sovereign equality of all the Parties, 

Reiterating their faith in the purposes and principles set forth in the Charter 
of the United Nations and their desire to live in peace with all peoples and all 
governments, 

Reaffirming that, in accordance with the Charter of the United Nations, they 
uphold the principle of equal rights and self-determination of peoples, and declar- 
ing that they will earnestly strive by every peaceful means to promote self- 

54804542 
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government and to secure the independence of all countries whose peoples desire 
it and are able to undertake its responsibilities, 

Desiring to strengthen the fabric of peace and freedom and to uphold the prin- 
ciples of democracy, individual liberty and the rule of law, and to promote the 
economic well-being and development of all peoples in the treaty area, 

Intending to declare publicly and formally their sense of unity, so that any 
potential aggressor will appreciate that the Parties stand together in the area, 
and 

Desiring further to coordinate their efforts for collective defense for the preser 

ation of peace and security, 


lherefore agree as follows 


ARTICLE I 


The Parties undertake, as set forth in the Charter of the United Nations, to 
settle any international disputes in which they may be involved by peaceful 
means in such a manner that international peace and security and justice are 
not endangered, and to refrain in their international relations from the threat 
or use of force in any manner inconsistent with the purposes of the United 
N tions 


ARTICLE II 


In order more effectively to achieve the objectives of this Treaty the Parties, 
separately and jointly, by means of continuous and effective self-help and mutual 
aid will maintain and develop their individual and collective capacity to resist 
armed attack and to prevent and counter subversive activities directed from 
without against their territorial integrity and political stability 


ARTICLE III 


Che Parties undertake to strengthen their free institutions and to cooperate 
with one another in the further development of economic measures, including 
technical assistance, designed both to promote economic progress and social well- 
being and to further the individual and collective efforts of governments toward 


these ends, 


ARTICLE IV 


1. Each Party recognizes that aggression by means of armed attack in the 
treaty area against any of the Parties or against any State or territory which 
the Parties by unanimous agreement may hereafter designate, would endanger 
its own pence and safety, and agrees that it will in that event act to meet the 
common danger in accordance with its constitutional processes. Measures taken 
under this paragraph shall be immediately reported to the Security Council of 
ihe United Nations. 

2. If, in the opinion of any of the Parties, the inviolability or the integrity of 
the territory or the sovereignty or political independence of any Party in the 
treaty area or of any other State or territory to which the provisions of para- 
graph 1 of this Article from time to time apply is threatened in any way other 
than by armed attack or is affected or threatened by any fact or situation which 
might endanger the peace of the area, the Parties shall consult immediately 
in order to agree on the measures which should be taken for the common defense. 

3. It is understood that no action on the territory of any State designated by 
unanimous agreement under paragraph 1 of this Article or on any territory so 
designated shall be taken except at the invitation or with the consent of the 


vernment concerned. 








ARTICLE V 


The Parties hereby establish a Council, on which each of them shall be repre- 
sented, to consider matters concerning the implementation of this Treaty. The 
Council shall provide for consultation with regard to military and any other 
planning as the situation obtaining in the treaty area may from time to time 
require. The Council shall be so organized as to be able to meet at any time 


ARTICLE VI 


This Treaty does not affect and shall not be interpreted as »ffecting in any way 
the rights and obligations of any of the Parties under the barter of the United 
Nations or the responsibility of the United Nations for the wiaintenance of inter- 
national peace and security. Each Party declares that none of the international 
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engagements now in force between it and any other of the Parties or any third 
party is in conflict with the provisions of this Treaty, and undertakes not to 
enter into any international engagement in conflict with this Treaty. 


ARTICLE VII 


Any other State in a position to further the objectives of this Treaty and to 
contribute to the security of the area may, by unanimous agreement of the 
Parties, be invited to accede to this Treaty. Any State so invited may become a 
Party to the Treaty by depositing its instrument of accession with the Govern 
ment of the Republic of the Philippines. The Government of the Republic of 
the Philippines shall inform each of the Parties of the deposit of each such 
instrument of accession. 

ARTICLE VIII 


“ 


As used in this Treaty, the “treaty area” is the general area of Southeast 
Asia, including also the entire territories of the Asian Parties, and the general 
area of the Southwest Pacific not including the Pacific area north of 21 degrees 
30 minutes north latitude. The Parties may, by unanimous agreement, amend 
this Article to include within the treaty area the territory of any State acceding 
to this Treaty in accordance with Article VII or otherwise to change the treaty 
area. 

ARTICLE IX 


1. This Treaty shall be deposited in the archives of the Government of the 
Republic of the Philippines. Duly certified copies thereof shall be transmitted 
by that government to the other signatories. 

2. The Treaty shall be ratified and its provisions carried out by the Parties in 
accordance with their respective constitutional processes. The instruments of 
ratification shall be deposited as soon as possible with the Government of the 
Republic of the Philippines, which shall notify all of the other signatories of 
such deposit. 

The Treaty shall enter into force between the States which have ratified 
it as soon as the instruments of ratification of a majority of the signatories 
shall have been deposited, and shall come into effect with respect to each other 
State on the date of the deposit of its instrument of ratification. 


ARTICLE X 


This Treaty shall remain in force indefinitely, but any Party may cease to be 
a Party one year after its notice of denunciation has been given to the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of the Philippines, which shall inform the Governments 
of the other Parties of the deposit of each notice of denunciation. 


ARTICLE XI 


The English text of this Treaty is binding on the Parties, but when the Parties 
have agreed to the French text thereof and have so notified the Government of 
the Republic of the Philippines, the French text shall be equally authentie and 
binding on the Parties. 


UNDERSTANDING OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


The United States of America in executing the present Treaty does so with 
the understanding that its recognition of the effect of aggression and armed attack 
and its agreement with reference thereto in Article IV, paragraph 1, apply only 
to communist aggression but affirms that in the event of other aggression or 
armed attack it will consult under the provisions of Article IV, paragraph 2 


In witness whereof, the undersigned Plenipotentiaries have signed this Treaty 
Done at Manila, this eighth day of September, 1954 


For Australia: 

R. G. CASEY 
For France: 

G. LA CHAMBRE 
For New Zealand: 

CLIFTON WEBB 
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For Pakistan: 
Signed for transmission to my Government for its consideration and action 
in accordance with the Constitution of Pakistan 
ZAFRULLA KHAN 
For the Republic of the Philippines: 
CaRLos P. GARCIA 
Francrsco A, DELGADO 
TomMAS L. CABILI 
LORENZO M. TANADA 
CoRNELIO T. VILLAREAI 
For the Kingdom of Thailand: 
WAN WAITHAYAKON KROMMUN NARADHIP BONGSPRABANDH 
For the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland: 
READING 
For the I nited States of America 
JoHN Foster DULLES 
H. ALEXANDER SMITH 
MICHAEL J. MANSFIELD 


I CERTIFY THAT the foregoing is a true copy of the Southeast Asia Collective 
Defense Treaty concluded and signed in the English language at Manila, on 
September 8, 1954, the signed original of which is deposited in the archives of the 
Government of the Republic of the Philippines 


IN TESTIMONY WuEREOF, I, Raut S. MANGLAPUS, Undersecretary of Foreign 
Affairs of the Republic of the Philippines, have hereunto set my hand and caused 
the seal of the Department of Foreign Affairs to be affixed at the City of Manila, 
this 14th day of October, 1954 

SEAL] Raul 8S. Manglapus 

Raut S. MANGLAPUS 
Tndersecretary of Foreign Affairs 


PROTOCOL TO THE SOUTHEAST ASIA COLLECTIVE DEFENSE TREATY 


DESIGNATION OF STATES AND TERRITORY AS TO WHICH PROVISIONS OF ARTICLE IV 
AND Article IIIT Are To Be APPLicaBut 


The Parties to the Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty unanimously 
designate for the purposes of Article IV of the Treaty the States of Cambodia and 
Laos and the free territory under the jurisdiction of the State of Vietnam. 

The Parties further agree that the above mentioned states and territory shall 
be eligible in respect of the economic measures contemplated by Article IIL. 

This Protocol shall enter into force simultaneously with the coming into force 
of the Treaty. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the undersigned Plenipotentiaries have signed this 
Protocol to the Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty. 


Done at Manila, this eighth day of September, 1954 


For Australia: 
R. G. CASEY 


For France: 
G. LA CHAMBRE 


For New Zealand: 
(LIFTON WEBB 


For Pakistan: 
Signed for transmission to my Government for its consideration and action 
accordance with the Constitution of Pakistan. 
ZAFRULLA KHAN 


For the Republic of the Philippines: 
CarRLos P, GARCIA 
Francisco A. DELGADO 
TomAsS L. CABILI 
LORENZO M. TANADA 
CORNELIO T. VILLAREAL 
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For the Kingdom of Thailand: 
WAN WAITHAYAKON KROMMUN NARADHIP BONGSPRABANDH 


For the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland: 
READING 


For the United States of America 
JOHN FosteR DULLES 
Hil. ALEXANDER SMITH 
MiIcHAEL J. MANSFIELD 


I certIFY THAT the foregoing is a true copy of the Protocol to the Southeast 
Asia Collective Defense Treaty concluded and signed in the English language at 
Manila, on September &, 1954, the signed original of which is deposited in the 
archives of the Government of the Republic of the Philippines. 


IN TESTIMONY WHEREOF, I, Raut S. MANGLAPusS, Undersecretary of Foreign 
Affairs of the Republie of the Philippines, have hereunto set my hand and caused 
the seal of the Department of Foreign Affairs to be aflixed at the City of Manila, 
this 14th day of October, 1954. 

[SEAL] Raul 8. Manglapus 

Raut 8. MANGLAPUS 
Undersecretary of Foreign Affairs 





PACIFIC CHARTER 


The Delegates of Australia, France, New Zealand, Pakistan, the Republic of 
the Philippines, the Kingdom of Thailand, the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, and the United States of America; 

DESIRING to establish a firm basis for common action to maintain peace and 
security in Southeast Asia and the Soutlwwest Pacific ; 

CONVINCED that common action to this end, in order to be worthy and effective, 
must be inspired by the highest principles of justice and liberty; 

Do HEREBY PROCLAIM : 

First, in accordance with the provisions of the United Nations Charter, they 
uphold the principle of equal rights and self-determination of peoples and they 
will earnestly strive by every peaceful means to promote self-government and to 
secure the independence of all countries whose peoples desire it and are able to 
undertake its responsibilities ; 

Second, they are each prepared to continue taking effective practical measures 
to ensure conditions favorable to the orderly achievement of the foregoing 
purposes in accordance with their constitutional processes ; 

Third, they will continue to cooperate in the economic, social and cultural 
fields in order to promote higher living standards, economic progress and social 
well-being in this region; 

Fourth, as declared in the Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty, they 
are determined to prevent or counter by appropriate means any attempt in the 
treaty area to subvert their freedom or to destroy their sovereignty or territorial 
integrity. 


PROCLAIMED at Manila, this eighth day of September, 1954 


(Initialed by R. G. Casry) 
Delegate of Australia 
(Intialed by G. LA CHAMBRE) 
Delegate of France 
(Initialed by CLIFTON Wess) 
Delegate of New Zealand 
(Sed.) ZAFRULLA KHAN 
Delegate of Pakistan 
(Sed.) CAR Los P. GARCIA 
Sed.) FRANcisco A. DELGADO 
(Sed.) Tomas L. Capit 
(Sgd.) Lorenzo M. TANADA 
szd.) CorNELIO T. VILLAREAL 
Delegates of the Republic of the Philippines 
(Sgd.) WAN WAITHAYAKON KROMMUN NARADHIP BONGSPRABANDH 
Delegate of the Kingdom of Thailand 
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(Initialed ad referendum by READING) 
Delegate of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
gd.) JOHN Foster DULLES 
(Sed.) H. ALEXANDER SMITH 
(Sed.) MicHar.t J. MANSFIELD 
Delegates of the United States of America 


REASONS FOR PROMPT ACTION ON THE TREATY 


The CratrMan. The treaty and protocol were transmitted to the 
Senate by the President yesterday, with a recommendation that we 
give them prompt and favorable attention. We are expediting the 
present action for a number of reasons. First of all, in an agreement 
of mayor importance, such as this collective defense pact, it is essen- 
tial to obtain as full a discussion as possible of the provisions of the 
instrument, so that the Members of the Senate will have adequate 
opportunity to evaluate the benefits and burdens which it imposes. 
On the other hand, the administration was highly desirous of having 
the Southeast Asian Defense Pact taken up by the committee at the 
pre sent session so that the eround would be prepared for immediate 
iction by the Senate early in January. 

It is not our intention to press for further action on the treaty at 
thi + tame; but it was mae that this demonstration of our interest in 
moving toward ap proval by the Senate would provide an additional 
mpetus to the other parties to proceed with their own finalization of 
the document. ‘The sooner this is done, the sooner will it be possible 

perfect the protective network of defenses against aggression of 
which you, Mr. secretary, have been the principal architect in the Far 
Kast. 

The United States is already bound by a series of limited defense 
arrangements with the Philippines, Australia and New Zealand, Ja- 
pan, al d, most recently, with Korea. 

When we held hearings on the Korean Defense Pact, a question was 
raised as to the possibility of a broader, multilateral system compa- 
rable to NATO to strenethen the defense of the free nations of Asia 
against further Communist aggression. 

[ think you are to be complimented, Mr. Secretary, for the con- 
tribution you have made in bringing this most recent defensive al- 
hance to early fruition. 


an 


MAJOR DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THIS AND OTHER TREATIES 


I) reading the Southeast Asian Collective Defense Treaty, I notice 
a number of significant differences between it and the other defense 
treaties we have concluded in the Far East. For example, article II 
provides for mutual aid in maintaining the capacity of the parties 
not only to resist armed attack, but also to prevent and counter sub- 
versive activities directed from without against their territorial in- 
tegrity and political stability. 

This mutual defense against subversion introduces something new 
into the picture which is not found in our previous defense pacts. The 
flexi bility of the treaty area which may be subject to aggression, under 
irticle LV, likewise appears to be a new de ‘parture. 
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The committee will doubtless wish to address a number of questions 
to you on these and other aspects of the treaty. In the meantime, Mr. 
Secretary, we are pleased to see you here with your distinguished 
assembly of brains and good looks. We would be pleased to have you 
proceed in the usual way with your opening statement. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN FOSTER DULLES, SECRETARY OF STATE, 
ACCOMPANIED BY ADM. ARTHUR C. DAVIS, DIRECTOR, OFFICE 
OF FOREIGN MILITARY AFFAIRS, OFFICE, SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE 
Secretary Duties. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 


let me first express, on behalf of President Eisenhower and myself, 
my uppreciation of the promptness with which the committee has 


tone up this matter. The documents were transmitted only yester- 
day by the President to the Senate, and the fact that the committee is 
meeting the next morning to deal with the treaty is, perhaps, without 


precedent in Senate history. I believe that this expeditious handling 
of the matter is fully justified by its importance. 


A SOLID COLLECTIVE-SECURITY SYSTEM 


This treaty, Mr. Chairman, as you have indicated, represents a 
major further step in the evolution of our policy to try to create 
a solid collective-security system in the Western Pacific area. That is 
a well-established policy. It was the policy which existed under the 
preceding administration, and which has been carried on by the 
present administration. 

When I went out to the Pacific area in 1950 to begin the negotiations 
which resulted in the Japanese Andon Treaty and a series of security 
treaties, the original hope had been that we could have a fairly broad 
collective security arrangement. As it happened, it was not possible 
to do that at that time, and we were content perforce with a series 
of treaties, the security treaty with Australia and New Zealand, our 
mutual security pact with the Philippines, and a security treaty 
with Japan. But those treaties themselves indicated that we did not 
regard them as an end, but only as a beginning, because they referred 
to the fact that the treaties were made pending the development of 
a more comprehensive system of security in the Pacific area. Since 
then we have negotiated the treaty with Korea. 

The present treaty with southeast Asia is an element in that total 
picture which we have long wanted to create. 

W] nen P reside nt Eise nhower made his first notable address called 
“The Chance for Peace” on April 16, 1953, he then advocated “united 
action” for southeast Asia. I pushed for that quite vigorously during 
the next year. 

It turned out, naturally, that it was quite diffic dash to complete a 
southeast Asia pact while the war in Indochina was still active. 
Nations, I think on the whole, like to go into tea pacts on the theory 
that they are deterrents to war rather than involvements in a war. 
Furthermore, the issues of the war going on in Indochina were not 
entirely clear. 

So, while the United States would have been willing to have made 
this pact earlier in the hope that it would exercise a helpful influence 
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upon the negotiations at Geneva, it did not prove practical to do it 
until after the Geneva armistice agreements had been made. 


NEED FOR THE SOUTHEAST ASIA COLLECTIVE DEFENSE PACT 


Che making of those armistice agreements at Geneva did not, of 
course, end the need for a pact. The need for the collective security 
pact 1s indeed quite evident as a result of many evidences of continuing 
aggressive tendencies on the part of the Communists. 

l'o name only a few of these things, I could mention the fact that 
there exists on Chinese Communist soil a so-called “free Thai” move- 
ment, which is designed to subvert and overthrow the Government of 

ailand. In Vietnam the military forces in the portion that has 
a ‘n conceded to the Communists have been almost doubled since the 
Geneva armistice. 

In northern Laos, two provinces are largely dominated by the Com 
munists who are in revolt against or do not accept the authority of 

ie Government of Laos. 

In Singapore there is continuing concern as to 
conducted by the Communists as against the large Chinese populatio1 
of Malaya. Most of those Chinese are not th _—* C‘ommunists, 
but they are the subject of very vigorous propaga ida and subversive 
efforts being conducted by sm: all elements of Chine ats Wmunists who 
are extremely active at the present time in that area. 


the activities being 


In the Province of Yunan, China, where there is no risk at all of 
any armed attack against China, there is nevertheless maintained a 
very substantial military ‘eh by the Red Chinese. 

All of these Bayon and others which I could adduce, indicate that 
there persists an aggressive intention on the part of the Chinese Com- 


munists whi h belies their protest itions of a desire for peace. 

There fore, the need for this treaty exists i1rres pect ive of the Geneva 
armistice. That fact has been recognized by the nations who met in 
the ea is part of September at Manila to conclude the treaty which 


you are now considering. 
APPRECIATION FOR SENATE COOPERATION 


({s I turn te that Manila conference, I want to express on behalf 


shko J 
] 


of the President and myse ‘lf and the executive branch of ( rovernment, 
our great apprec lation for the cooperation which was shown at that 
conference by the Senate ena two distinguished members of your 
committee, Senator Alexander Smith and Senator Mansfield. They 
were members of the delegation: they played an active part in the 
negotiations and discussions at Manila: and with me, under the author 
ity of the President, sign ed the treaty. 

Senator Mansfield came to that conference directly from Indochina, 
where he had spent some little time, and he brought to the Manila 
conterence an appraisal of the situation in Indochina which was of 
creat value not only to the United States delegation but to the delegates 
of the other countries that were there. 


MEMBERS OF THE TREATY 


The members of this treaty are, in addition to the United States, 
the Philippines, Thailand, Pakistan, Australia, New Zealand, France, 
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and the United Kingdom. We would have been glad if there had been 
more members, particularly Asian members, but the treaty is open 
ended in that respect. There is an invitation to other countries to 
join the treaty, ot which we hope in due course they will avail them 
selves, with the concurrence of the present members, a prerequisite for 
bringing in new members. 

Nevertheless, the present membership of the treaty is important, and 
I believe adequate to build a very substantial defense against the men 
ace to which L have rete rred. 

In my re port to the Preside nt, ch went up to the Senate yeste 
day and which you, with comme ha ‘ble speed, have already printed, i 
review in considerable detail the various provisions of the treaty, and 
1 will not now attempt to duplicate what I there said, 


DISTINCTIVE ASPECTS OF THE TREATY 


There are, however, certain rather distinctive aspects of this treaty, 
as the chairman has pointed out, to which I would briefly allude. 

Broadly spe aking, the pattern of the treaty is similar to the other 
Pacific treaties which we have made, the Anzus Tre aty, the Philippine 
Treaty, the Korean Treaty, and so forth. But there are differences. 

The treaty area is defined not merely by the treaty itself, but by a 
protocol to the treaty which brings in Laos, Cambodia, and the free 
portion of Vietnam as treaty territory which, if attacked, would be 
under the protection of the treaty and which, we hope, the treaty will 
deter from being attacked. : 

Those nations themselves are not members of the Manila Pact. 
The reason is that the armistice provisions at Geneva at least raised 
& question in the minds of some of the parties to those agreements as 
to whether the Associated States could actually join such a pact. 
Nevertheless, those states welcomed the fact that the mantle of protec 
tion of the treaty was thrown around this area. This provision is one 
novel feature of the treaty. 

A second novel feature of the treaty is the fact that more than any 
other of our security treaties it emphasizes the danger from subver 
sion. It deals, of course, as other treaties have, and in the same 
formula, which I call the Monroe Doctrine formula, with an open 
armed attack, and we believe that what is said in that respect will con 
stitute a deterrent against such an open armed attack. 


MOBILE STRIKING POWER 


I might say in this connection, departing somewhat from order of 
my presentation, that it is not the policy of the United States to 
attempt to deter attack in this area by building up a local force capable 
itself of defense against an all-out attack by the Chinese Communists 
if it should occur. We do not expect to duplicate in this area the 
pattern of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization and its significant 
standing forces. That would require a diversion and commitment of 
strength which we do not think is either practical or desirable or neces- 
sary from the standpoint of the United States. 

We believe that our posture in that area should be one of having 
mobile striking power, and the ability to use that against the sources 

54804—54 o 
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of aggression if it occurs. We believe that is more effective than if we 
tried to pin down American forces at the many points around the cir 
cumference of the Communist world in that area. 

It may very well be that other countries of the area will want to 
dedicate particular forces for the protection of the area under this 
treaty. But we made clear at Manila that it was not the intention of 
the United States to build up a large local force including, for example, 
United States ground troops for that area, but that we rely upon the 
deterrent power of our mobile striking force. 


PROVISION TO PREVENT AND COUNTER SUBVERSION 


To go on now to the question of subversion, as I pointed out, we deal 
vith that in this treaty more specifically than we have with any othe: 
treaty. We recognize the danger more clearly. I must admit that 
the mere fact of recognizing the danger does not mean that we auto 
matically have found a way to meet the danger. re rsion in _ 
area is a very difficult thing to combat. It is virulent, it is well org: 
ized, it is effectively prosecuted by trained persons, a the tack of 
meeting that threat will tax our resources and ingenuity to the utmost. 

One reason why I am very anxious to have this treaty promptly 
considered by this committee is that I hope that it will be possible for 
us, perhaps even without awaiting the final coming in force of the 
treaty, to have a meeting of the signatories to the treaty, at which we 
will begin to think of ways and means that might be made available to 
combat this threat of subversion. This threat is most acute at the mo- 
ment in Vietnam, but, as I indicated, there are threats of the same 
character as to Laos, Cambodia, Thailand, and Malaya; and Burma 
and Indonesia are not free from that danger. 

Therefore, I think it is of the utmost importance that we should 
have an early meeting of the signatories in which we began to think 
of ways and means to meet this subversive threat which is recognized 
by the treaty as being a particular danger in this area. 


ECONOMIC CLAUSE 


The treaty has a brief economic clause which says that the parties 
will cooperate together in economic matters. It is clear, and I want to 
reaffirm here, that this is not meant to and does not engage the United 
States to any particular program of vast economic aid. 

As I said at a press conference which I had the day before yesterday, 
the possibility of usefully spending vast sums of economic money in 
this area has not been demonstrated. It is quite different from the 
situation that existed in Europe where we had the European recovery 
plan. That was a question of rehabilitating, reestablishing a pre- 

existing industrial plant. People knew how to operate it and were 
well versed in industrial life, and the problem was to recreate some- 
thing that had been destroyed. 

In this part of the world the problem is to create something that is 
totally new, and I am inclined to think that while the problem certainly 
needs our very best thought, the finding of ways and means to help is 
the most important first thing. The problem needs to be tackled first 
from that standpoint rather than the standpoint of first appropriating 
vast sums of money and then trying to think later on how it can be 
spent with advantage. 
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TREATY DEALS SPECIFICALLY WITH COMMUNIST AGGRESSION 


There is at the end of the treaty a clause of significance to the 
United States, and that is a declaration that the armed aggression 
which is referred to and which the United States declares would be 
dangerous to its own peace and security would be Communist 
aggression. 

There was considerable discussion at the working group party at 

Manila which preceded the formal opening of the Conference, and at 

the Conference itself, as to whether the treaty, as a Ww hole, should 
exclusively directed against Communist aggression or whether it 
should deal with any form of aggression. 

[ pointed out at Manila that the United States was in a rather 
special position in that respect because of the fact that we alone of the 
treaty members did not have any territory of our own in the area 
that was involved. Therefore, our concern with the area was not pri- 
marily with interarea quarrels, but only if there should be Communist 
ageression. 

In fact, we had advocated that the treaty should be limited to Com- 
munist ageression. But other countries were unwilling to do that: so 
the issue was resolved by the United States including in the treaty a 
declaration that as far as it was concerned the open aggression which 
we would regard as dangerous to our peace and security would be 
Communist aggression. 

This means that we are not similarly concerned with what might 
be local controversies in the area. We have agreed that if there should 
be local controversies in the area, we would join with others in con- 
sultation to see what should be done about them. But the provisions 
of article ITV, paragraph 1, would only apply so far as the United 
States is concerned in the event of Communist aggression. 


THE PACIFIC CHARTER 


As you suggest, Mr. Chairman, there will probabl ly be other matters 
which the committee members will want. to raise by way of question. 
I will conclude my opening statement by one other reference, and that 
is to the Pacific Charter. That is a document which is not in the na- 
ture of a treaty, it is in the nature of a declaration which is important 
in that it expresses by joint action of so-called western colonial powers 
and the Asian powers, a common position with reference to self- 
determination and self-government by the peoples of <Asia. 

This document was suggested by P resident M: agsaysay, an outstand- 
ing anti-Communist figure, a very noble figure, who exerted a pro- 
found and benign influence on the whole conference. 

He thought that it would be useful for the Conference to make what 
he called a Pacific Charter declaration, affirming the intention of all 
the parties to this treaty to work for self-determination and self 
government among the Asian peoples who wanted self-government 
and were capable of exercising its responsibilities. 

The negotiation of that agreement involved considerable difficulty 
to reconcile the divergent points of view of the former, and to some 
extent, present, eolonial powers and the Asian powers, and I think it 
was a notable achievement that agreement was reached, and that there 
was this declaration made in ringing terms which I think will go far 
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to meet the Communist propaganda that the East and West cannot 
operate for freedom. 

That document, by its psychological impact, may have as great a 
force for sustaining ‘iededous in Asia as the treaty ‘does itself. That 
document, as I say, is not one which requires any action by the Senate, 
because it is merely a declaration of policy, but it has been transmitted 
to the Senate because I am confident that the Senate will be very 
happy that it was possible to make this declaration. 

It was no problem for the United States to make it because we said 
similar things oftentimes before. It did involve certain problems for 
some of the western powers, and the fact that they and the Asian 
powers were able to agree is, I think, a very sionificant fact. 


IMPORTANCE OF TREATY 


So all together, Mr. Chairman, I believe that this treaty, coupled 
with the declaration of policy represented by the Pacitie Charter, 
marks an important forward step in building security for freedom 11 
the Pacifica area 

I would not say that this represents the consummation of all ou 
hopes. ‘There are other steps which need to be taken. The area need 
to be bound together more closely than it is now. All of that we ar 
still working on. But I hope that this treaty will commend itself t 
your committee and to the Senate for prompt approv: al because it does 
represent, In my opinion, at least, one very major step in the evolu 
tion of a sound policy which the United States has had for that are 
for many years which, I think, should be permanent American policy, 
and which I think still has a possibility of future evolution for good 

Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

We will now proceed in the usual way. I will ask you a few ques 
tions, and then I will pursue the course that has heretofore been fo 
lowed of permitting each member of the committee to ask you ques- 
tions 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN NATO AND SOUTHEAST ASIA TREATY 


I have very few. What is the major difference between SEATO, 
as this has been called, and NATO? In other words, do you antici- 
pate that SEATO will develop along the lines of NATO with a joint 
military force under a joint commander and joint headquarters, and 
so forth? 

Secretary Duties. There is a very sharp difference, which I think I 
suggested in my statement, between what we contemplated under the 
Manila Pact, and the North Atlantic Treaty. 

NATO, of course, is the North Atlantic Treaty “Organization” 
that is what the “O” stands for. That is not an inherent or necessar J 
part of the treaty. 

As a matter of fact, when the North Atlantic Treaty was before the 
Senate and the Senate consented to its ratification, there was at that 
time no serious thought of creating a North Atlantic Treaty Organ 
zation. That came as a later development. 

In the case of the Manila Pact, we have tried to avoid the use of the 
word “SEATO.” I did not use it in my presentation. It is not in the 
documents before us. We are trying to get away from that word 
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‘anise it implies a southeast Asia treaty organization comparable to 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. That organization is de- 
signed in the case of the North Atlantic Treaty to build up a defensive 
force on the Continent of Europe which itse If would be sufficient to 
re po attack by the Red armies. 

s I point out, that is not now the purpose under this treaty. We 
do a intend to dedicate any major elements of the United States 
Military Establishment to form an army of defense in this area. We 
rely primarily upon the deterrent of our mobile striking power. That 
we made clear to our associates in the treaty, and that is our policy. 

It would involve, in the opinion of our military advisers—Admiral 
Davis is here and can confirm that—it would involve an injudicious 
overextension of our military power if we were to try to build up that 
kind of an organization in southeast Asia. 

We do not have the adequate forces to do it, and I believe that. if 
there should be open armed attack in that area the most effective step 
would be to strike at the source of aggression rather than to try to rush 
\merican manpower into the area to try to fight a ground war. So 
that we do not intend, Mr. Chairman, to have un¢ a this treaty any 

local combined forces as have been created in Europe under the 
North Atlantie Treaty, and which goes by the name of NATO. 


TREATY CONSISTENT WITH PROVISIONS OF U. N. CHARTER 


The Cuatrman. You see nothing inconsistent here between this and 
the United Nations? You think that the arrangement that was made 
s consistent with the regional provisions in the United Nations 
Charter? 

Secretary Duties. I would say, Mr. Chairman, that it comes under 
the collective security provisions a article 51 rather than the regional 
provisions of article 52. Article 51 is a provision that nothing con- 
tained in the charter shall deprive any of the states from the in- 
dividual or collective right of self-defense. That is the provision we 
ire operating under rather than the regional provision, one reason 
being that under a regional organization, no enforcement measures 
‘an be taken without the prior approval of the Security Council. 
where the Soviet Union has a veto, and we would not want to have 
an organization where action could be vetoed by the Soviet Union. 


PACIFIC CHARTER 


The CHarrman. While you were in Manila, you also signed the 
Pacific Charter upholding the principles of equal rights, self-determin- 
ition of peoples. Do you e fe that will be submitted to the Senate ? 

Secretary DULLEs. Tt has, as I said, been submitted to the Senate 
for its information but not for action. 

The CHarrMAN. Not for ratification ? 

Secretary Duties. Not for ratification ; no, sir. 


ADDITIONAL MEMBERS OF THE TREATY 


The CHairrman. Article VII of the treaty provides: 


Any other State in a position to further the objectives of this Treaty and to 
contribute to the security of the area may, by unanimous agreement of the 
Parties be invited to accede to this Treaty. 
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What are the chances of bringing India, Burma, Indonesia, and the 
Associated States of Indochina into the tre aty; and further, are there 
any indications of a shift in Indian policy since the visit of Nehru to 
Red China ? Wi scennale tonaaeetniale, 

Secretary Duties. I would not want, Mr. Chairman, to speculate 
here on the likelihood of the other countries you mentioned coming In. 

As I say, we would be very happy if they were disposed to come in; 
that is entirely a matter for them to dec ide for themselves. 

L think, perhaps, in deseribing earlier the various threats of sub- 

‘rsive activity, | may have mentioned certain countries that were 
not parties to this treaty. [ should mone lear that I did not, in doing 


so, intend in any sense to imply that the treaty members felt that they 
had any responsibility with respect to suc h action. I was merely out- 
lining the general threat in the area and the Communist tactics. 


Ll am not intending to suggest that where those activities a re clirected 
against countries who were not parties to the treaty that the treaty 
places any responsibility or authority upon the treaty members to deal 
with that type of activity. The subversive activity against which we 
are concerned, is of course, subversive activity whi ly involves the 
treaty area. 

You asked whether there was any evidence of ¢ han neing intentions on 

he part of Red China since Nehru went to Peiping. I would say that 
we have no such evidence. That does not exclude the possibility that 
he might have exerted a useful influence. All I can say is that we have 
no facts which would lead me to affirm that that is the case. 


ADDITIONAL MEMBERSHIP POSSIBLE BY AMENDMENT TO TREATY 


The CHarrmMan. If some of the members I have mentioned 
should come in under the new treaty, do you think that would require 
further advice and consent by the Senate # 

Nel cretary DULLEs. Yes, sir: L would assume that the same practic e 
would prevail here as prevails with relation to the North Atlantic 
‘Treaty. The language is the same, and it was agreed between the 
executive and the Senate at the time of the North Atlantic Treaty 
at if additional states came in that would require an amendment of 
ie treaty or a protocol to the tre: aty, on which the advice and consent 
of the Senate would be sought. 

We would interpret this language in the same way that similar lan- 
guage inthe North Atlantic Treaty is interpreted, namely, as requiring 
Senate action in that event. 


{ 
{ 


i 
i} 
1 
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RELATIONSHIP OF TREATY TO LAOS, VIETNAM, AND CAMBODIA 


The CHairman. Now, I think you said something about. this sub- 
ject, but in the protocol to the treaty Laos, Cambodia, and Vietnam 
are designated for purposes of article ITI and article LV. Just what 
does this designation mean? In that connection, would you discuss 

ith the committee the relat ionship of those three states to the South- 


east Asia ‘Treaty in the hieht of the armistice concluded at Geneva in 


\ I; , 


ay ? 
Secretary Duties. The addition by the protocol to the treaty area 
of Cambodia, Laos, and the free territory under the jurisdiction of 
the state of Vietnam, has the effect that if there should be an armed 
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attack against that area, it would be regarded bythe parties as danger- 
ous to the peace and safety of the parties to the treaty under article LV. 

As I pointed out, the countries in question, Camb dia, Laos, and free 
Vietnam, did not themselves become parties to the treaty because of 
the fact that the Geneva armistice agreements at least raise a ques- 
tion as to the propriety of their doing so, and it seemed undesirable to 
some of the parties to those agreements to raise that question, par- 
ticularly at a time when the armistice was in the process of being 
carried out and had not vet been fully carried out. 

The armistice terms themselves are extremely complicated, some- 
what ambiguous, with respect to these matters. It was obviously a 
situation where the countries concerned were properly the judges 
as to what was the best line for them to take. The Associated States 
concluded that they would be very happy to have their area included 
under the mantle of protection that this treaty would throw about it, 
whether or not they themselves become signatories to the treaty. 


ECONOMIC AND MILITARY AID TO TREATY AREA 


The CHamMan. With reference to article IIT, in which the parties 
undertake “to cooperate with one another in further development of 
economic measures,” you stated in your report to the Nation Sep 
tember 15: 

Congress this vear had the vision to see that there might be special needs in 
southeast Asia. So, by the Mutual Aid Security Act, Congress has already 
provided a fund to be available in this area. Part of it will no doubt be spent 
to assist the free governments of southeast Asia 

Could you give us further details on the plans, if any, to advance 
the economic and military stability in that area ? 

Secretary Dunes. I could not at this time, Mr. Chairman, give the 
details of that because the problem is still being studied. The situa- 
tion, partic ‘ularly in Vietnam, is extremely confused, due to the lack 
of effective : authori Ivy in the free Vietnam area. 

The President a few davs ago, last week, in fact, asked General 
Collins to drop his other business and to go there, representing the 
President himself and the Department of State, Department of De- 
fense, and the Foreign Operations Administration, with a view to 
making recommendations and, if need be, taking action with respect 
to these matters. 

The question of what can be done effectively from a military stand- 
point and economic standpoint is being’ very intensively explored 
both there and in Laos and Cambodia. 

We have for the first time now independent political missions ta 
Laos and Cambodia, and new Ambassadors are there to study what 
can be done in those two areas. 

Of course, the major problem of Indochina is in free Vietnam. 
There are there French forces which are contributing to the support 
of law and order at the present time, and there is a question of our 
cooperating with respect to the maintenance of those forces to the 
extent it seems desirable. There is also the problem of building up 
an enlarged police force, constabulary, and perhaps an army, for the 
Vietnam Government so that they can take over the responsibility 
for their own security. 
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There are a number ot economic problems of acute necessity which 
are created by the emigration or flight of non Communists from the 
northern area to the southern area. 

All of these matters are being ac tive ly studied on the spot pr mar ily 
now by General Collins on behalf of the Un ited States. They will 
be discussed further with the Prime Minister of France, Mr. Mendes- 
France, when he arrives here next week. But until we are further 
advanced in our own thinking, Mr. Chairman, I would ask to be 
excused from trying to elaborate on just what we expect to do there. 


THREAT OF SUBVERSION 


The Cuamman. In paragraph 2 of article IV there is a provision, 
in substance, that the parties will consult immediately in order to 
agree on measures which should be taken when a threat occurs in 
any other way than by armed ner Do you want to be a little 
more definite as to just what you mean ¢ 

Secretary DuLiEs. Well, that ap p lies primarily to the threat of 
overthrow by subversive measures, Internal revolution which might, 
perhaps, be inspired from without. but which cloes not involve open 
interference from without 

That is a situation which threatens very much in that area and 
where, I believe, there should be concerted action to meet it. In fact, 
the need in that respect is so great that I would hope that we can within 
the next few weeks begin to talk together with other treaty signatories 
about some of those problems. 

The CHarrMan. Well, in any case, I take it that paragraph 1 of 
article LV applies that part particularly to meeting the common 
danger. Would it be in accordance with the constitutional processes ? 

Secretary Dues. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. So whether it were the threat mentioned in section 

or the common danger resulting from open attack, action could be 
taken only after consultation with Congress? 

Secretary Duss. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. I thank you very much. 

Senator Smith, any questions? 

Senator Smiru. Yes, Mr. Chairman; I have a few questions. 

I want to say first, Mr. Secretary, and I am sure that Se nator Mans- 
field will j join me in this, that I wish toe npee ss my appreciation of the 
opportunity of being with you and your group on this trip and of 
being able to get a firsthand look at some of these far eastern prob lems. 
I want to thank you very much for that opportunity, 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN NATO AND SOUTHEAST ASIA TREATY 


Now, there are one or two things I have put down here, and I have 
quite a few questions that have been ied from various sources. I 
have been asked a good many questions since I got back, and I am 
going to try, for the record, to get you to answer some of these. 

You referred to the difference between NATO and this Southeast 
Asia Treaty and indicated the different approach. 

But is it fair to say that whereas in N ATO we use the expression 
“on attack on one is an attack on all,” and that was posaiy one 
of the reasons for setting up our NATO collective forces, that here 
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we do not quite take the same extreme position that an attack on one 
is an attack on all. However, we take the view that an attack, any 
aggression, is a source of concern until we meet together and consult 
and act according to our constitutional processes. People have asked 
me what is the real difference between the obligations under NA'TO 
and the obligations here ? 

Secretary Duties. You will remember, Senator Smith, the con- 
stitutional debate which was evoked in relation to that clause in the 
North Atlantic Treaty, which said that an attack upon one is an 
attack upon all. It raised the question as to whether that automat- 
ically gave the President powers to exercise so that in the event of an 
attack upon Norway, for example, he would have exactly the same 
power as he would have if there was an attack upon New York or 
Washington. 

That matter was very fully debated in the Senate at the time. I had 
the honor of being a Member of your body at that time and partici- 
pated in that debate. 

Therefore, when I had the responsibility of starting to negotiate 
treaties in the Pacific, I felt that it would be preferable to adopt the 
language which was taken from the declaration of President Monroe, 
and which reflects our oldest and, in a sense, most respected foreign 
policy, the Monroe Doctrine, where we declared that an intrusion 
would be dangerous to our peace and security. 

Now, that was a formula which I recall that Senator Taft, who 
opposed the North Atlantic Treaty formula, had said would have 
been acceptable so far as he was concerned. 

It seemed to me that the practical difference between the two from 
the standpoint of its giving security to the other parties was not 
appreciable, and that it was better to avoid a formula which would 
reopen the constitutional debate which took place in reference to that 
provision of the North Atlantic Treaty, so that formula was used in 
the Philippine Treaty, in the Anzus Treaties, it has been reproduced 
now in the Korean Treaty, and been reproduced in this treaty. 

I think that the difference practically is not great, but that the 
present formula does avoid at least a theoretical dispute as to the 
relative powers of the President and the Congress under these dif- 
ferent formulas. 


RELATIONSHIP TO MONROE DOCTRINE 


Senator Smirn. Well, this particular treaty which we have just 
signed and the other bilaterals that you have initiated might be said 
to have the Monroe Doctrine approach, which over a period of a good 
many years now has been very effective. This approach has accom- 
plished the results that were sought originally by the Monroe Doc- 
trine. We are practically giving a Monroe Doctrine warning here 
against aggression and we are standing by the votes that we took. 

Secretary Dutzrs. The language used here which has now become, 
I would say, almost conventional with reference to these treaties, 
makes perfectly clear the determination of our Nation to react to 
such an armed attack. It does not attempt to get into the difficult 
ee as to precisely how we act and precisely how the responsi- 

bilities are shared between the President and Congress. 
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But as far as our national determination is concerned, it is expressed 
here; that is the thing that other countries are concerned with, and 
the question of our internal procedures is not properly a matter of 
their concern, and, in fact, none of the countries with whom we have 
dealt are concerned about the difference in the formula. 

Therefore I think it is better to use this language, which does avoid 
constitutional controversy, which has been used in these other treaties, 
and which stems from one of our oldest foreign policies, that of the 
Monroe Doctrine. 

In a sense, it is perhaps not quite as automatic as the other, but that 
would de pend on circumstances. It is a clear determination of our 
national resolve, which I think will adequately serve to deter, if 
is possible to deter at all. 


PRINCIPLES OF FREEDOM AND INDEPENDENCI 


oe Sairu. Well, Mr. Secretary, I was very much impressed 
by 1 or 2 things while we were out there, one of which was the pre 
amb lei in which we set forth pretty clearly the fundamental principles 
of freedom and independence, with self-determination for peoples who 
desired or were able to undertake responsibilities. I remember we 
— — a discussion of how it should be worded, and what should 

be done by the various nations involved; but it seemed to me that was 
a terribly important factor, which you so brilliantly and so inspiringly 
presented from the standpoint of the United States. 

[ would just like to emphasize that and ask you to comment briefly 
on that point, because I think it was very important. It is embodied 
also in the so-called charter which was initiated by Mr. Magsaysay, as 
you se 1. 

Secretary Duties. You will recall, Senator, that in the opening re 
marks which I made at the Manila Conference, I said that it must be 
made clear and abundantly clear that association between the Asian 
countries and the western countries would not in any way directly or 
indirectly involve any subservient relationship, any perpetuation of 

colonial relationship because, if that was the case, then we would 
not have that association. 

Of course, the Communists are trying desperately to make the 
Asian peoples believe that if they have any association at all with 
western powers it means perpetuation of colonialism. They do that 
because they know that the Asian powers will be extremely weak unless 
they can enjoy collective security, which, to some measure, will involve 
the western nations, and if they can create that breach, then Asia can 
readily fall under their control and power. Such slogans as “Asia for 
the Asians,” “Keep the West Out,” are only slogans which are invented 
by people who want to exert a mastery over all of Asia, and who know 
they can only do it effectively if they can get the Asians themselves first 
to break wholly their ties with the West, and then become so weak that 
they automatically almost fall into the Communist camp. 

Now, that is the great danger which we are combating, in that area, 
and it is the danger which we must be eternally vigilant to combat. I 
believe that one of the major achievements of this Manila Conference 
was the fact that we took a big step forward in combating that Com- 
munist line. 
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POSITIVE INITIATIVE OF THE ASIANS 


Senator Smiru. I wanted to stress that because it impressed me 
personally as one of the most important things when we discussed it. 

One of the other things that impressed me was the very positive 
intiative taken by the Asians themselves. Our old friends, the 
Filipinos were the hosts there and, under your wise direction, the 
Filipinos were askec. to chair the meetings. I think you will agree 
with me, and I would be glad to have you say so if you do, that “the 
Asians themselves showed great initiative in working out the form that 
the treaty was to take. 

Is it not true that the Asians were eager to move right ahead with 
this, and contributed enormously? I remember the speeches made by 
Prince Wan of Thailand, and Mr. Khan of Pakistan, and their under- 
standing of the spirit of the whole thing. They joined with the Phil- 
ippines, Australia, New Zealand, the United Kingdom, France, and 
ourselves in setting up this protocol. 

Secretary Duties. I thoroughly agree with you, Senator Smith. 
‘The interest, the initiative, taken by the Asian members of this Con- 
ference was a very encouraging and heartening fact. 


SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITY 


Senator SmirH. You referred to the question of subversive activity 
mentioned in article Il. This contains, as you said in your opening 
remarks, a significant new undertaking providing for mutual aid to 
prevent and counter subversive activity directed from outside against 
the territorial integrity and political stability of the members. 

Under what circumstances would this provision be applicable, and 
what measures are contemplated to make it effective ? 

[ think you said you were hoping to have a conference in the near 
future with the countries concerned as to how the provisions of this 
article can best be carried out. Can you develop this further at this 
point é 

Secretary Duties. Well, I can develop it somewhat. Obviously it 
is not practical publicly to develop details. 

Senator SmirH. That is true. 

Secretary Duties. As a prior question brought out, I think, one of 
the questions of the chairman, it is contemplated that there may be 
in this matter a conference to decide what to do about these subversive 
activities if they do become acute. They already are becoming acute 
in some areas, and I believe we should very quickly put our heads 
together to decide what to do about it. 

There is a very considerable experience in these matters. The 
Philippines themselves have had a very educational, if hard, time in 
dealing with the Huk re erent, but I would say that President 
Magsaysay is as well qualified as any man in the world today to know 
how to deal with these subversive activities. He has done an amazing 
job in the Philippines. . 

The British have had considerable experience in Malaya; we have 
hac considerable experience; the Thailanders have had considerable 
experience; and I think that there are measures to be taken. 

Of course, the hard core of any measure should be found in the 
country which is itself involved, and there is a grave need, particularly 
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in Vietnam, for a strong government which commands the loyalty of 
the people, and which has an effective police and constabulary at its 
command to detect and run down these subversive activities. 

That situation is by no means satisfactory at the present time. It 
calls for very attentive consideration by all of us, and I think I can 
say that it will be given such consideration. 


THE TREATY AREA 


Senator Smiru. Now, Mr. Secretary, article VIII detines the treaty 
area, and it is not quite clear to me just what the area is. It seems 
to me it is important for all of us to understand just exactly what 
area the treaty covers. 

Secretary Duties. Well, broadly speaking, it includes the territory 
of the parties and the Pacific Ocean area whic h is south of 21 degrees 
and 30 minutes; that is a line which runs north of the Philippines. 
There are territories of some of the parties which lie north of that area, 
which it was not felt desirable to include. 

But, broadly speaking, the area, therefore, is Pakistan, Thailand, 
and, by protocol, Laos, Vietnam and Cambodia, Malay, Australia and 
New Zealand, and the Philippines. 

Senator Smirn. It does not go far enough north to include what 
might be called the Hong Kong area or Formosa or Japan or Korea / 

Secretary Duties. No. 

Senator Smirn. They are not included in this treaty at all? 

Secretary Duties. That is correct. 

Senator Smiru. I wanted to get that. 

Secretary Duties. Of course, neither the Republic of China nor the 
Japanese Government were parties to the treaty, so they would not 
have been included in any event. 

The United Kingdom is a party to the treaty and, if it were not for 
this limiting clause, Hong Kong would have been included, but Hong 
Kong is not included. 


SENATE RATIFICATION NECESSARY FOR AMENDMENT TO TREATY 


Senator Smirx. The treaty provides for including nations other 
than the ones that signed it, and also possibly extending the treaty 
area. That can be done by unanimous consent, apparently, of the 
parties to the treaty. 

I think the question has previously been raised—I just do not recall 
the form of your answer—but would that require us to bring back to 
the Senate of the United States for ratification, in your judgment, any 
additions of that kind? We have the protocol here which includes 
Laos, Cambodia, and the free territory of the state of Vietnam, and, 
I sup pose when we ratify this treaty we will also ratify that protocol. 
Lut do you contemplate that in the future, if there are any amend- 
me mt, we will need to bring the matter to the Senate for ratification 

cretary Duties. Yes, sir. 

cee Smirn. That would be our policy ? 

Secretary Duties. Yes: it will be the policy. 

I think it has now almost become mr than policy; I think it is a 
practical construction of this language which has been adopted with 
reference to the North Atlantic Treaty, and I would assume that the 
same interpretation would be put on it here. 
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You will note that the President in his letter of transmittal of this 
treaty to the Senate says this: 

I concur in the recommendation of the Secretary that the “unanimous agree- 
ment” required by article IV, paragraph 1, for the designation of states or 
territories, by article VII for the invitation to states to aecede to the treaty, and 
by article VIII for a change in the treaty area is to be understood in each 
instance as requiring the advice and consent of the Senate. 

I think there is no doubt but what that would be a binding interpre 
tation of the language. 


THE TREATY AREA 


Senator Smirn. Well, now, let us get back to the area question. Sup- 
pose there is aggression against India or Burma, who are not in the 
treaty; would we feel that this constituted a threat of a nature that 
would call for action on our part ? 

Secretary Duties. Well, we might feel so, but that would be a mat- 
ter for purely national action; that is not covered by any interna- 
tional engagement of any country. 

Senator Sairu. It would be a matter for us to decide. 

Secretary Dunurs. Yes, it would be. Of course, it would be a vio- 
lation of the United Nations Charter and would presumably bring 
into play the processes of the United Nations, but we have no particu- 
lar treaty engagement other than the United Nations Charter to 
cover that situation. 


SITUATION IN INDOCHINA 


Senator Smiru. Now, referring to Indochina where we are all very 
much concerned. According to a number of reports, one of the areas 
mentioned in the protocol, the present territory and jurisdiction of 
Vietnam, is in danger of falling under Communist domination. If 
that occurs, due to internal or external pressure, will the treaty in- 
volve us in measures to resist Communist control of the area? I 
think you answered that before, but I would like to get a clear answer 
as to whether a sudden movement toward Communist domination in 
south Vietnam would bring this treaty into operation. 

Secretary Duturs. Are you referring now to armed attack? 

Senator Smiru. It would be armed attack; but suppose there were 
internal pressures—the subversive activity; was that not one of the 
questions we were trying to include? 

Secretary Duturs. Yes. I just was not clear as to whether your 
question is directed to article IV, paragraph 1, or article IV, para- 
graph 2. 

Senator Samrru. Let us consider them both. Suppose there is an 
armed attack under article IV, 1. I would think there would be no 
question in this instance, but if there is subversive activity which is 
threatening the integrity of south Vietnam—free Vietnam—would 
we feel that we were called upon under the treaty to give a danger 
signal and get together with our allies and consider it? 

Secretary Duties. Well, article IV, paragraph 2, contemplates that 
if that situation arises or threatens, that we should consult together 
immediately in order to agree on measures which should be taken. 
That is an obligation for consultation. It is not an obligation for 
action. 
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Of course, we are free to and are taking measures already, apart 
from the treaty and before the treaty is enforced to assist in com- 
bating subversion in that area. 

But we can do much more effectively, I think what needs to be 
done, if the treaty is in force, and we have procedures for consulta- 
tion under the treaty as to how to deal with these situations. 

As I said, there are other members of this treaty who have very con- 
siderable experience in these matters. I referred to, as you will recall, 
President Magsaysay and, I believe, by meeting toget her we can find 
more effectively and sure ly the necessary redemptive measure aa an we 
could if we each oper: ited se parately. 

Senator Smrru. Mr. Chairman, Iam going to yield to my collegaues. 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE TREATY 


The CuarrMan. Senator Green. 

Senator Green. Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

Mr. secretary, in the first place, let me Say that I am rather at a 
disadvantage in asking questions. This message came from the Presi- 
dent only yesterday, and I suppose, like other members of the com- 
mittee or at least most of them, we have not seen it until this meeting. 
questions I ask are for information only, and I hope you will not 

ink that I am in any way opposed to the treaty or even have any 
exceptions to take to its terms. 

It issimply for information that [am asking, and you may think the 
question is quite unnecessary in view of your statements here this 
morning. But it is rather difficult to read a text such as this and 
listen to your exposition of it at the same time. 

If, on further reading or reading of the whole text, my associates 
on the committee or I have further questions to ask, | suppose we may 
be given that opportunity later. 

There appear to be several questions that I can ask, though, and the 
first is this: What was the principle on which certain nations joined 
in this and other nations are excluded ? 

Secretary Duties. Well, the Communist nations are excluded be- 
cause we do not place confidence in their word and in their commit- 
ments. If we had confidence in the undertakings, for example, that 
the Communist countries have given under the United Nations 
( ‘harter, there would be no occasion for treaties like the North Atlantic 
Treaty, and so forth. 

If we really believed that these Communist countries were deter- 
mined to settle all of their differences by peaceful means, as they have 
agreed to do, we already have their undert: aking in the United Nations 

Charter. But their conduct, their teaching, indicates that they do not 
aed necessarily to live up to that—certainly we have grave doubts 
about it and reasonable doubts about it—and for that reason we try to 
vet together with countries whom we can trust. Therefore, the only 
exclusion that operates here is an exclusion of countries who, by their 
own teachings, say that agreements of this sort are not designed to be 
lived up to but only designed to gain temporary advantages from 
which they can go on and make further gains. 

I think it is legitimate to exclude countries who preach and practice 
that doctrine. 
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Now, except for that, there is no practice of exclusion. Any other 

country which wants to join and which is able and willing to make : 

contribution to the defense of the area would be ver y we sleome. 


RESPONSIBILITY TOWARD NONMEMBERS 


Senator Green. Well take Indonesia as an illustration. 
is not a party to this treaty; is it? 

Secretary Duties. No, sir. 

Senator Green. Well, why not? 

Secretary Duties. Because it prefers not to be, and it is a free and 
independent country and has a right to decide for itself. 

Senator Green. Well, now, there are parts of Indonesia or at least 
what the Indonesians claim is Indonesia 
the Dutch. That is right; is it not? 

Secretary DULLEs. 


Indonesia 


, Which are also claimed by 


The fact is that the current differences between 
the Dutch and the Indonesian Governments with respect to western 
New Guinea arise basically from their dispute over whether the ques- 
tion of sove reignty over the area is still to be negotiated. 

Senator Green. Well, now, suppose trouble breaks out between the 
two; is it covered by this treaty $ 

Secretary Duties. No, sir. 

Senator Green. Is trouble not much more likely to break out in 
Indonesia than other situations that are provided for in the treaty? 

Secretary Duties. Well, I do not think so, but in any event, the 
danger which confronts the United States and which makes fighting a 
danger to the peace and security of our Nation is the Communist 
threat. We are concerned naturally with any quarreling and fighting 
that goes on anywhere, and if that broke out there would be various 
processes, in the United Nations and otherwise, which could be in- 
voked, and probably would be invoked. But I think it very difficult 
indeed to say that it is a danger to the peace and security of the United 
States if there is a quarrel, a border quarrel, between two friendly 
countries. 

It may be a very unfortunate thing; it may be a thing that we want 
to deal with through processes of arbitration, mediation, through the 
various procedures that are recommended by the United Nations 
Charter, but the mortal threat to the United States is the threat of 
communism. That is what this treaty is directed against. It is not 
directed against differences which may arise, unhappily, between 
friendly states. 

Senator Green. There are certain territories in dispute between the 
Netherlands and Indonesia still; are there not? 

Secretary Duties. There is a question that has been raised by Indo- 
nesia with reference to the sovereign ty of part of New Guine a: 
sir. 

Senator Green. What is the attitude of our country toward that? 

Secretary Duties. The attitude of our country is that 
neutral in a controversy between two friendly countries. 

Senator Green. As I glanced through this text. 
the policy of self-determination of peoples. 


yes, 


we are 


I saw reference to 
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Secretary Duties. Yes. The dispute between Indonesia and the 
Netherlands with reference to New Guinea does not of itself involve 
the question of self-determination. The people of New Guinea are a 
race totally distinct either from Indonesia or the Netherlands, and in 
that case the question of their self-determination is not the issue in the 
controversy. 


SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITY 





Senator Green. Well, the treaty undertakes, as I understand it, to 
pro\ ide for cases where there is insurrection: it obliges us, does it not. 
to take the part of the government against the revolutionaries ? 

Secretary Duties. I did not get that question, sir. 

Senator Green. Is there not some provision in the treaty—I 
thought I saw it as I glanced through it—that we join in putting 
down insurrections in these countries ? 

secretary Dr LLES. No, sir. There is provision that if there is a 
subversion, threatened subversion, of the political independence of 
any country, then we will consult together what to do about. it. 

Senator GREEN. That is subversion then. 

Secretary Duties. Yes, sir. 

Senator GREEN. Well, isn’t that another word for insurrection / 

Secretary Duties. I would think insurrection is a form of sub- 
version, yes. 

Senator GREEN. Then we are obliged to help put down a revolution 
vy movement. 

se retary Duties. No. If there is a revolutionary movement im 
Vietnam or in Thailand, we would consult together as to what to do 
about it, because if that were a subversive movement that was in fact 
propagated by communism, it would be a very grave threat to us. 
But we have no undertaking to put it down; all we have is an under 
taking to consult together as to what to do about it. 

Senator GREEN. I did have time to read the message of the President 
in communicating this treaty to the Senate, and he says as follows: 


It is a treaty for defense against both open armed attack and internal 


subversion 


Then he limits the meaning of armed attack—that is from outside— 
to a Communist armed attack. 

As T read that, two questions occurred to me. In the first place, the 
question was whether internal subversion is not another phrase for 
insurrection or revolutionary means. That is excluded from the 
understanding which the President refers to later, because it refers to 
an armed attack alone—the other of the alternatives. So it seems to 
me as though we are undertaking in all these countries to put down 
revolutionary movements. I know that, generally, both in Asia and 
in South America there is a feeling that the United States’ sympathies 
ought to be with the revolutionaries because we were a revolutionary 
government ourselves, and they regret that not only do we not take 
the part of the revolutionaries, but we take the part against them. 

What would be your comment on that? 

Secretary Duties. My comment on that, Senator, is that there 
are two kinds of revolutions. One is a truly indigenous revolution 
which re flects the will of the people, and we ourselves, who had our 
birth in revolution, naturally are sympathetic to the aspirations of the 


peoples. 
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On the other hand, communism has adopted revolution as one of 
its principal tools of expansion. It gains control of revolutionary 
movements, and certainly I do not think that we should go so far as to 
say that any revolutionary movement has the sympathy of the United 
states. 

The Communists got control of China through a revolution. The 
fact that they used a revolution to do it does not prove that we are, 
therefore, sympathetic with the Chinese Communists at least I do 
not think so. 

Senator Green. On the other hand, we ought not to take the posi- 
tion that any uprising of peoples is necessarily subversive and com- 
munistic. 

Secretary Duties. That is quite correct. 

Senator Green. They usually are a result of mixed motives. 

Secretary Duties. That is why, Senator, there is no obligation 
whatever in this treaty for any automatic action in the event of a 
subversive movement. If there is a subversive thine which seems 
dangerous, we sit together and talk about it, and then try to agree as 
to whether it calls for action. 

Senator Green. Well, that is largely because the Communists are 
clever enough to identify themselves with any uprising; is it not? 

Secretary Duties. Well, they are extremely clever in getting con- 
trol of the discontented movements in all of the countries. 

Senator GREEN. Well, we certainly go to the other extreme and 
identify ourselves against any uprising or revolutionary movement. 

Secretary Duties. We do not try to do that, but we do try not to 
identify ourselves with revolutionary movements which are domi- 
nated and engineered by communism. 


ADMITTING NEW MEMBERS TO THE TREATY 


Senator GREEN. Well, now, there was another question that oc- 
( urred to me, with regard to the pro\ ision for othe states to join. I 
think this question was asked before, and you answered that this 
would be possible with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

Secretary Duties. Yes, sir. 

Senator Green. But, the language in the treaty itself is that any 
other state may join, “by depositing its instrument with the Govern- 
ment of the Philippines.” 

Now, that does not require the consent of the Senate. 

Secretary Duties. The treaty, I think, says that it requires the 
unanimous agreement of the present parties first. 

Senator Green. I must say that Iam still at a disadvantage. Some- 
where in here I noticed that any other state may join “by depositing 
its instrument with the Government of the Philippines.” If that is so, 
why does it have to be, or would it be contrary to the treaty itself for 
us to require the consent of the Senate ¢ 

Secretary Duties. The article reads, Senator: 

Any other state may, by unanimous agreement of the parties, be invited to 
accede to this treaty. Any state so invited may become a party to the treaty 
by depositing its instrument of accession wih the Government of the Republic 
of the Philippines. 
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In other words, no state is e entitled to join this tre aty mere ly by its 
own action of depositing an instrument of rs tification. lt has to be 
invited ar has to be invited aideaanenslr 

Now, we did not attempt in the treaty itself to prescribe the constitu- 
tional p comes s whereby each of the ‘eight parties gives that consent. 
Under our constitutional procedure it is agreed that that consent can 
only be given with the concurrence of the Senate. Therefore, the 
United States Senate has a complete control over whether and to whom 
this treaty is extended. 

Senator GREEN. nan it would have to require the subsequent assent 
of all the different governments ? 

Secretary Di LLEs. Yes, sir. 

Senator GREEN. In spite of the language of article VII? 

Secretary Duties. No; pursuant to the language of article VIT, be 
cause article VII says they can only come in by unanimous agreement 
of the parties. 


COMMUNIST AGGRESSION 


Senator Green. Then the President in his message said that the 
term “armed attack,” as used in the treaty, means a Communist at- 
tack. That does not limit it to a Soviet attack, does it ? 

Secretary Dues. No, sil 

Senator Green. So it would be an attack by any government which 
is considered communistic ¢ 

Secretary Duturs. Yes. If, for example, the Chinese Communists 
were to make such an armed attack, that ea | included in this 
reference. 

Senator GREEN. Where in the treaty can that statement be found ¢ 
Why didn’t they say that in the treaty, if that is what it means? 

Secretary Duties. T his is in the treaty, siz 

Senator Green. [ thought they had a mutual 
resisting armed attack. 


covenant against 


Secretary Duuurs. There is a provision of article IV which talks 
about armed attack generally. Then there is an understanding incor- 
pora ed in the treaty which Says that. as far as the United States is 


CO ieerned, the only armed atta k whiel we W il] regard as obligating 
us under article LV, paragl iph 1, is a Communist armed attack. 


Senator GreEN. I have not had i chance to read it, as I — 
but it in here that in the case of the United States, the only : ittac 
which is covered by the treaty isa Communist attack / 

Secretary Dunes. Yes, sii 

Senator GREEN. Communist armed attack ? 


Secretary Duties. Yes, sil 

Senator GREEN. That does not cover Communist subversion ? 

mer retary Dy LLES., Subversion is covered by the prov isIONS of article 
LV. paragraph 2, which 


lead to consultation. but there is in the treaty 

itself no commitment to action in that event unless action is subse 
quently agreed to as a result of the consultation. 

Senator GREEN, Well, t! en, the Comnuunists we uld include not only 


Soviet Russia, but China, and so much of Indochina as has been 


recognized as Communist. 

Secretary Duturs. It would cover at the present time the Com 
munist regime in China and also the regime of Ho Cli Minh in North 
Vietnam. 
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Senator GREEN. Well, these were some of the questions I wanted 
to get for my own information. 

Secretary Dues. Yes. 

Senator GreeN. Thank you very much. 

Phe Cuairman. Thank you. 


Senator Hie kenlooper ¢ 


RELATIONSHIP OF THE TREATY TO THE U, N. CHARTER 


} 


Senator [licKENLoorrR. Mr. Secretary, most of the questions that 
I would be interested In have already been asked, anda | shall not plow 
the same cround twice. But I do want to ask you about article Il: 


The parties undertake 
I am reading from article I— 


as set forth in the charter of the United Nations, to settle any international 
disputes in which they may be involved by peaceful means in such a manner 


7 
and so on. 


I am concerned as to whether or not that provision In this treaty 
enlarges either our responsibility under the United Nations Charter 
or alters in any way the relationship of the authority of our Govern- 
ment under the United Nations Charter. Does this have any effect 
on either enlarging or diminishing our relationships with the United 
Nations or our responsibilities under the United Nations Charter? 

secretary Duties. No, sir. This article I is an article which is a 
substantially verbatim repetition of article 11, paragraph 4, of the 
United Nations Charter, which will be found in. I think, all of the 
other colle ctive Ser urity arrangements which we have made since the 
{ doption of the charter. 

The charter laneuage to which I refer reads as follows— 

Senator HickENLOoreER. I understand what the charter reference is. 

Secretary Duxues. Yes. 

Senator Hickennoorrr. I am only attempting to find out whether 
or not the reiteration of this statement in the treaty adds to or de- 
tracts from our responsibility or obligations under the United Nations 
Charter. 

secretary Dutues. I can say categorically, sir, that in mv opinion 
this neither adds one jot or tittle nor subtracts one jot or tittle, from 
our objective as expressed in the Charter of the United Nations. 

Senator Hickentoorer. In other words, this reference to the 
United Nations in article I, in your view, is for reference purposes 
only, and has no influence in adding to or detracting from whatever 
obligations or lack of obligations we already have under the United 
Nations Charter. It has no effect on increasing or diminishing the 
authority, either ours or the United Nations, under the United Na- 
tions Charter ? 

Secretary Duties. Yes, sir. In fact, in my opinion, this article has 
no substantive value, in fact, but has customarily been put in such 
treaties. In pursuance of that custom it was inserted here, but it, in 
my opinion, does not add anything to the obligations already assumed 
by the United States. 

Senator Hickentoorer. Nor does the repetition in this treaty of a 
reference to the United Nations Charter increase or diminish, or alter 
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in any way whatever, existing powers which the President of the 
United States, as Chief Executive or Commander in Chief, might 
already have? Do you think it alters those? 

Secretarv Duties. It does not alter, increase, or diminish those 
powers. ; 

Senator HickenLoorer. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman, Senator Fulbright? 


COMMUNIST AGGRESSLON 


Senator Futericutr. Mr. Chairman, I, like Senator Green, have not 
had a chance to study this, and I have only 1 or 2 questions. I was not 
clear about the status of this underst: wding’ of the United States re- 


garding the aggression coming only from Communists. Is that in the 
treaty itself or is that an understanding just outside of the treaty 


among the various signatories ? 

Secretary Duties. It is part of the treaty itself and is subscribed 
to by all the other parties to the treaty; they accept our understand- 
ing in that respect. 

Senator Futsrieutr. That is contained in the last paragraph; 1s it 
not ? 

Secretary Duties. Yes, sir; it appears just above the signatures. 


TECH NICAL COOPERATION 


Senator Funerienr. All right, [ had overlooked that. 

I have one other point. Could you give your view as to the sig 
nificance of article III, somewhat along the line of your last answer 
to the Senator from TIowa’s remark? In what way, if any, does 
article IIT change our present policy regarding point 4 or technical 
issistance? Was it intended to increase our obligations, or just what 
did you mean by article IIT? 

Secretary Duties. It was designed to reaffirm our conviction that 
certain economic efforts, such as technical assistance programs, cul 
tural exchanges, and the like, all play an important part in combat, 

ommunism, and that we intend to use all of the weapons in ow 
arsenal to meet the threat of communism in this area. 

Senator Futpricur. Then is it fair to say that this is a specific 
recognition of the importance of technical cooperation in helping to 
overcome the difficulties that exist in this part of the world? 

COE RATY Duties. Yes, sir 

nator Futsrient. I must say I think that is a very important 

aoe [ hope it may lead to further developments. As I said, I 

have no particular criticism to offer on the whole. It seems to me 

a proper approach, but I will reserve my observations for a later 

pte g when I have had a little more time to digest the tre: aty. That 
|, Mr. Chairman. 

rh CHAIRMAN. Senator Ferguson / 


SIMILAR PROVISIONS IN RLO TREATY 


Senator Frreuson. Mr. Secretary, in article TV the first section 
apparently applies to armed attack ‘and the second section to subver- 
sion and acts that might be considered attacks through subversion. 

Is article IV, section 2, very similar to article VI of the Rio Treaty ? 
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Secretary Dutxes. I do not have that article VI before me. There 
is the same distinction made in the Rio Treaty as is made here be- 
tween armed attack and disturbances which involve less than armed 
attack. I do not have the article VI that you refer to before me, 
but I assume that is the article. 

Senator Frrcuson. I wanted to inquire on this point: Would a 
situation like that in Guatemala with regard to the shipping of arms 
require action under article IV, paragraph 2, rather than under para- 
graph 1? 

Secretary Duties. I would think that if the parallel to that was 
created, it would be regarded as coming under subdivision 2 rather 
than subdivision 1. 

Senator Frereuson. In other words, the words “armed attack” in 
paragraph 1 of article IV are the ordinary armed attack rather than 
a subterfuge of penetration or subversion. 

Secretary Dunes. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

The Crramman. Senator Sparkman? 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE TREATY 


Senator SpaRKMAN. Mr. Secretary, I have very few questions to 
ask. I think the subject has been pretty well covered. But I want to 
pursue a little further something that Senator Green touched upon, 
and that is the possibility of the inclusion of other nations in that 
area of the world. 

It seems to me that if there is one weakness in this proposed treaty, 
it is the fact that there are only three really Asiatic nations parties 
to it. Those countries are Pakistan, Thailand, and the Philippines. 

Now, | assume that the other nations were invited to come into the 
conference ¢ 

Secretary Duturs. It was made clear to them that they would have 
been very welcome at the conference; yes, sir. 

Senator SparkMAN. Was an invitation sent out or was it just more 
or less a gathering of those who were interested—each one acting in 
its own interest and on its own accord ¢ 

Secretary Duties. There was, as I recall, no formal invitation 
sent once it was ascertained that they would prefer not to receive such 
an invitation but, subject only to that, their welcome was made very 
clear to them. 

Senator SparkMAN. You made clear in your statement that you 
hope other nations may see fit to come in at a later time. I wonder if 
you might tell us if you have any real hope that Burma, for instance, 
might at some later date come in, or Indonesia? It seems to me that 
certainly those two nations are right in the midst of the treaty area, 
and would greatly strengthen the agreement. 

Secretary Duties. I think it would probably be indiscreet of me, 
Senator, to guess about their future. 

Senator SparKMAN. But the door is left-—— 

Secretary Duties. The door is wide open—— 

Senator SparkmMAN. Wide open. and they well understand that? 

Secretary Duties. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sparkman. I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Knowland ? 
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COMMUNIST COMPLIANCE TO THE KOREAN ARMISTICE AND GENEVA 
AGREEMENTS 


Senator KNowLanp. Mr. Secretary, I would like to have some in- 
formation supplied to the committee, and I can see that there may 
be some valid reasons why either you would not have the information 
immediately available or feel that this would not be a proper place to 
furnish it, but I do think the requests are pertinent because the Sen- 
ate’s decision in relation to this Manila Pact may very definitely be 
tied in with the entire security situation in the Far Pacific. 

[ would like to have furnished to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
to! for executive session and study, and later questioning in execu- 
tive session, full information relative to the Communist compliance 


with the terms of the Geneva Armistice Agreement. I think that in- 
formation is sufficiently clear so that you have in mind what the com- 
mittee may be interested in; namely, are they carrying out the terms? 
have there been the ilaieneels pee Laos and ¢ anabodin of any 
units that were in those countries; and, is the freedom being given 
tot! ye ple within the northern part of Vietnam to vet out, as was the 
general understanding @ 

secondly, while this does not directly relate to the M inila Pact, 


it does affect the peace in the Far Pacific, I would likewise desire to 

have for the information of the Foreign Relations Committee, for 
subsequent questions to be raised and answered, full information rela 
tive to Communist compliance with the terms of the Korean armistice 
vrreement. 

And, third, full in ae relative to the functioning or inability 
to function of the so-called Neutral Nations Armistice Commission 

Korea, again affecting the general peace of the entire Pacific area. 

hose are my requests for information at the present time, and I 
want to close by commending the Secretary of State and the members 
of the delegation, including the two Senators, Senators Mansfield and 
Smith, who accompanied you. I believe that this is a step in the right 
direction toward developing a collective system of defense in the 
Pac ifie. 

Secretary Duties. Thank you, Senator. I will try to obtain this 
information and present it in executive session. 

(The information, all of a classified nature, was subsequently fur- 
nished the committee and has been made a part of the permanent 
record. ) 

RECOGNITION OF THE PHILIPPINE DELEGATION 


The CuarrMan. I want to call the attention of the committee and 
the audience that we have the privilege of having with us the group 
of the Philippine delegation that was introduced on the floor of the 
Senate yesterday. Today is what we used to call Armistice Day, and 
1 think it is a special occasion when we realize that 36 years ago the 
nations of the earth thought they had a great destiny of peace ahead 
of them, and we know what has happened since. We are glad to 
welcome this delegation, glad they are in America to get acquainted 
with us. T hirty-six vears ago the bells rang out for peace around the 
vorld, and I think it is a good omen that today, Mr. Secretary, we 
have before us the Manila Pact, the accomplishments in Egypt, Iran, 
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I‘rieste, the nine power pact, all symbolic, I trust. of that faith we 
expressed o6 years a 
Senator Gillette? 


or 


UNITED STATES POLICY IN CASE OF ARMED ATTACK 


Senator Gitterre. Mr. Secretary, [ have just one question to ask. 
Referring to article LV again, the first section is clear. It states that 
each party recognizes an armed attack as threatening all, and agrees 
to act in meeting the common danger according to its constitutional 
processes. 

But section 2 provides that any similar threat, other than by armed 
attack will be met by consultation among the parties and agreement 
as to What action will be taken. 


Now, keeping those two things in mind, we come to the concluding 
paragraph, which states that we only recognize the obligation under 
section 1 in case of Communist aggression when we will proceed by our 
constitutional processes. 

Now. this is a hypothetical question ver improbable but one 


that | should like to have answered, In the event that there is armed 
ittack in this area by other than a Communist country, does that 
mean that we, as a signatory, cannot take any action in case of such 
armed attack in accordance with our constitutional processes until 
we have consulted with all the others and obtained agreement as to 
what we should do? 

Secretary Du.ues. No, sir. In that respect we retain entire control 
of our own policy, according to our own judgment. If there should 
be an armed attack which is not a Communist attack, affecting one 
of the parties to this treaty, the question of what we should do woul 
then be determined by us as a matter of national pol cy. We wouk 
not be obligated under this treaty. 


Senator GILLETTE, May | supplement mv questio by saying I do 
not quite see why that follows. We prov de by 1gTreement that in case 
of an armed attack by a Communist country, we shall proceed, as you 
have just designated, by our constitutional proce seS, but we spe- 
cifically provide in this concluding paragraph that if there is an armed 


attack by any other than a Communist country that we shall first 
consult with these associates and obtain their agreement before we 
take any action. 

Secretary Duties. No. [ think you have read into that more than 
it contains. 

Senator Gutterre. Well, [ hope I have. 

Secretary Duuues. It does not say that we will onlv act in agree- 


ment or consultation. It does say that in that event we will be willing 
to consult. 
Senator Grutetrr. No; it says that we will consult under the pro- 


visions of article [V, paragraph 2. 

Secretary Duties. Yes, sir. 

Senator Gituerre. The language does not state that we will be 
willing to consult. but before we take any action we “vy il? consult 
under that provision and obtain agreement as to what action shall 
be taken. 

Secretary Dutues. No, sir; it does not say that we will consult 
before we act. All it Says 1S We W ill consult. 
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Senator Gitterrr. And that may be subsequent to action that we 
take ? 

Secretary Duties. It could be. 

Senator Gitterre. That we take independently ? 

Secretary Duties. As you say, it is quite unlikely as a practical 
matter that we would act first, because, as I indicated, unless the 
armed attack is of Communist origin, it is difficult to say truthfully 
that it seriously affects the security of the United States. If com- 
munism throws aside all restraints and goes in for armed attack, then 
I think we can reasonably conclude that it is starting on a course of 
action which is directly aimed at the United States, that we are the 
target. We could not say that truthfully in the event that there is 
an armed attack which occurred between two of the parties to this 
treaty, which would not be of Communist origin. That would not 
prove that there was any design against the United States. There- 
fore, we do not assume the same commitments in that respect. 

We do say that we will consult. We do not say that we will consult 
prior to any other action. We merely say we will consult, period. 

Senator Gmterre. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrMan. Senator Aiken ? 


COMMENDATION OF THE UNITED STATES DELEGATION 


Senator Arken. Mr. Chairman, I doubt if any questions which I 
might ask at this time would contribute to the information which we 
already have on hand. 

I would like at this time, however, to compliment the Secretary of 
State, Secretary Dulles, on having conscientiously and apparently 
effectively performed what appeared to be an almost impossible task, 
not only with regard to this treaty, but to the whole handling of our 
foreign relations. As far as this treaty goes. | would like to include 
Senator Smith and Senator Mansfield in my remarks, because I think 
so long as we operate as they have been doing, not only the people of 
this country but the pe ‘ople of other countries as well will have a great 
deal of respect for their efforts. 

The CHuatrMan. Senator Mansfield ? 

Senator Mansrievp. Mr. Chairman, I have no questions, but I would 
like to make a few comments, if I may. 

The CHatrMan, Carry on. 

Senator Mansrretp. | want to join with Senator Smith and Senator 
Aiken in congratulating the Secretary of State for the outstanding 
job that he did at Manila, carrying out the policies of our country on 
a bipartisan, statesmanlike basis. 

I think that he and Senator Smith are to be highly commended for 
the magnificent work they did there. I am delighted to see Admiral 
Davis, Ambassador Sebald, and Douglas MacArthur, who also were 
there and did great work. 

I believe special credit should go to Messrs. Spruance and Lacy, 
our representatives to the Government of the Philippines, and I 
think it ought to be brought out that while this is, perhaps, not the 
ideal solution, it is the best possible solution which could be arrived 
at during the time of consideration. 
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It is the first time, to my knowledge, that countries in that part 
of the world, of different religious backgrounds—Buddhist, Moslem, 
and Christian—got together, ironed out their differences, and arrived 
at a solution satisfactory to all. 

I was especially impressed with the statesmanship shown by Presi- 
dent Magsaysay and the Philippine delegation under Vice President 
Carlos Garcia, and our old colleague, Senator Francisco Delgado, who, 
I am happy to see, is with us this morning. 

It seems to me that Senator Delgado is carrying his interest in this 
matter to the logical extreme, and it is a pleasure for me to state for 
the record that it was an honor and a privilege to be at this Conference 
and to work with Secretary Dulles and Senator Smith and the rest of 
the American delegation, and to come up with what I think is a 
sound solution to the difficulties confronting all of us in that area. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. I would like to add a word of praise for the dis- 
tinguished Senator who has just spoken. 

I might say that in the recent campaign he did not hesitate to 
say, in substance, what he has said now, which indicates the mind not 
only of a statesman, but a level-headed thinker. 

Senator Capehart ? 

Senator MANnsrrevp. Mr. Chairman, I see our very efficient Assistant 
Secretary of State for Far Eastern Affairs, Walter Robertson, is 
here. Although he was not at the Manila Conference, he was holding 
down the fort in this part of the globe at the time. He was doing so 
under extremely difficult circumstances, because he was quite ill. 

[ would like to ask permission, if I may, to insert all the names of 
the members of the American delegation in the hearings at this point. 

The CHatrMan. So ordered. 

(The names of the American delegation are as follows :) 


UNITED STATES DELEGATION TO THE MEETING ON THE SOUTHEAST ASIA Pact, 
MANILA, SEPTEMBER 6, 1954 


United States plenipotentiary representatives : 
John Foster Dulles, Secretary of State 
H..Alexander Smith, United States Senator from New Jerse) 
Michael J. Mansfield, United States Senator from Montana 
Roderic L. O’Connor, special assistant to the Secretary 
Delegation coordinator: 
Douglas MacArthur II, counselor, Department of State 
Special advisers: 
Arthur C. Davis, vice admiral, United States Navy, Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary for International Security Affairs, Department of Defense 
Carl W. McCardle, Assistant Secretary of State for Public Affairs 
Herman Phleger, legal adviser, Department of State 
Ambassador William J. Sebald 
Raymond A. Spruance, American Ambassador to the Republic of the 
Philippines 
Press officer : 
Henry Suydam, Chief, News Division, Department of State 
Advisers: 
James D. Bell, officer in charge, Philippine Affairs, Department of State 
Chester L. Cooper, Office of Chinese Affairs, Department of State 
James Cross, Bureau of Far Eastern Affairs, Department of State 
John E. Dwan, lieutenant colonel, United States Army, Department of 
Defense 
William J. Galloway, Office of the Counselor, Department of State 
Outerbridge Horsey, officer in charge, commonwealth affairs, Department 
of State 
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William S. B. Lacy, American counselor of Embassy, Manila 
N. Paul Neilson, Deputy Assistant Director for the Far East, USIA 
Charles C. Stelle, policy planning staff, Department of State 
Charles A. Sullivan, Chief, American and Far East Division, Office of Foreign 
Military Affairs, Department of Defense 
Deputy Coordinator : 
Walter N. Trulock, Executive Secretariat, Department of State 
Reports officer : 
Kugene V. McAuliffe, Executive Secretariat, Department of State 
Administrative officer: 
Bruce Grainger, Division of International Conferences, Department of State 

Secretary Duties. Mr. Chairman, I had only now observed the 
presence of Senator Delgado. He Was blotted out by these lights 
which were interposed between him and me. It is indeed very grati- 
fying to me that the senator, who so ably led the Philippine delega 
tion at Manila, should be here at this hearing. 

The Philippine Government was not only the host to this Confer- 
ence, but they made, through their President, their Vice President, 
and the chairman of their delegation, a great substantive contribu- 
tion to the constructive results which have been achieved, both in 
terms of the treaty and of the Pacific Charter. 

Senator Carpenarr. Mr. Chairman, I do not think I want to ask 
iny questions, but I would like to make this observation, that I am 
hopeful that the other nations will become parties to this treaty. 
I think it would be much more effective if all other nations were like- 
wise members of the pact. It looks to me like an excellent treaty. 
! do not think I should spoil the Secretary here by throwing any 
bouquets at him, because there were a lot of them thrown at him this 
morning. We do not want him to go to, what shall I say—he may 
quit making these fine treaties and quit working if we think he is too 
vood. 

Secretary Duties. Senator, I get plenty of the other things, so you 
need not worry about my being spoiled. 

Senator Carenarr. I have no questions or suggestions. It looks 
to me like an excellent treaty, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Duties. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Secretary and gentlemen, before we proceed 
further—and I presume we Can expect some testimony, can Wwe, from 
Adm. Arthur G. Davis—I want to say, as in the Korean Defense Pact, 
there was inserted in the record a comparative chart of mutual-defense 
treaties between the United States and other Pacifie countries with 
whom we had concluded such treaties. 

[ should like at this time to reproduce that chart into the record, 
together with an addition to it, which sets forth the similarities and 
ditferences between the Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty and 
the other pacts appearing in the chart. It will be so ordered. 

(The document above referred to faces this page. ) 








COMPARATIVE 


SOUTHEAST ASIA COLLECTIVE 


TREATY 


DEFENSE 


PREAMBLI 


First paragraph recognizes sovereign equality 
of parties. 


Second 


paragraph, similar 
Reaffirms 
desire to live in peace ith 


on strengthening 


to paragraph 1 of 
Philippine Pact partic faith in 
I .. Charter and 

| peoples, but 


ibric 


omits phrase 
in the Pacific 
rhird paragraph repeats intentions expressed 
Manila Charter of same date, to uphold prin- 
iple of equal rights and self-determination of 
jes, and to promote self-government and in- 
for countries which and are 


peace | 


endence desire 


dy for it. 
‘ourth of 


paragraph declares 


ty against 


parties’ 
political aggressors and their de- 
coordinate efforts for collective defense. 


sense 


ARTICLE I 


lextually identical with article I of Philippine 
Pact, in undertaking to settle international dis 
putes by peaceful means and to refrain from use 
of force inconsistent with purposes of the U. N, 


ARTICLE II 


First portion is identical with article II of 
Australia-New Zealand Pact, in the parties’ un- 
dertaking, separately and jointly, by means of 
continuous and effective self-help and mutual 
aid, “to develop their individual and collective 
capacity to resist armed attack.” Differs from 
other pacts in extending the obligation of article 
II to preventing and countering “subversive ac- 
tivities directed from without against the terri- 
torial integrity and political stability” of the 
parties. 


ARTICLE IIt 


Not comparalMe to other pacts. Parties un- 
dertake to strengthen their free institutions and 
to cooperate in further development of economic 
measures, including technical assistance, de- 
signed to promote economic progress and social 
well-being 


ARTICLE IV 


Paragraph 1 corresponds generally to article 
Ill of Korean Pact and article V of Philippine 
and Australia-New Zealand Pacts in recognizing 
that aggression by means of armed attack in the 
treaty area against any of the parties, or any 
state or territory which the parties may unani- 
mously designate hereafter, would endanger its 
own peace and safety Parties agree to meet 
the common danger in accordance with their re- 
spective constitutional processes, and report 
measures taken to the Security Council. 

Paragraph 2 adopts formula of article 6 of Rio 
de Janeiro Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, pro- 
viding for consultation by parties if, in the opin- 
ion of any of them, the territory, sovereignty, or 
political independence of any party in the treaty 
area, or to which paragraph 1 hereof may apply, 
is threatened in any way other than by armed 
attack, or by any fact or situation which might 
endanger the peace of the area. 

Paragraph 3: Metion taken on the territory of 


KOREA 
PREAMBLE 


Combines substance of five paragraphs in pre- 
amble of Philippines and Australian 
omitting their reference to U. N. Charter. 

l‘irst paragraph expresses parties’ desire to 
live in peace and strengthen peace fabric in the 
Pacific. 

Second paragraph declares parties’ determina- 
tion to defend themselves against external armed 
attack. 

Third paragraph recites desire to strengthen 
their efforts for collective defense, pending de- 
velopment of a more comprehensive and effective 
system of regional security in the Pacific. 


ARTICLE I 


undertake to settle any international 
dispute in which they may be involved, by peace- 
ful means so as not to endanger international 
peace and security, and to refrain in their inter- 
national relations from threat or use of force 
inconsistent with purposes of U. N., “or obliga- 
tions assumed by any party toward the U. N.” 


Parties 


ARTICLE II 


Combines substance of articles II and III of 
Philippine and Australian Pacts. Parties will 
(1) consult together whenever either is of opin- 
ion that political independence or security of 
either is threatened by “external armed attack”, 
and (2) separately and jointly, through self- 
help and mutual aid, maintain and develop ap- 
propriate means to deter armed attack and to 
implement this treaty. (NorTr.—This article does 
not specify that consultation shall be “through 
the Foreign Ministers or their deputies” and 
omits the phrase “from time to time regarding 
the implementation of the treaty”, as well as the 
phrase “in the Pacific”, which are all found in 
art. III of the Philippine Treaty.) 


ARTICLE III 


An armed attack on either part 
now under their respective adn 
trol, or hereafter recognized by on 
as lawfully brought under the 
control of the other, endangers its « 
safety; each party will act to me 
danger in accordance with it 
processes.” (For correspondin 
provisions in Philippine and A 
see art. V thereof.) 
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ARTICLE IV 


Grants to the United States the : 
United States land, air, and se: 
about the territory of the Repub 
determined by mutual agreement. 
article corresponds to art. I of 
Treaty, but is narower in not 
United States assistance against 
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Treaties, 


THE PHILIPPINES 
PREAMBLE 


First paragraph reaffirms parties’ faith in the 
purposes and principles of the U. N. Charter, and 
their desire to live in peace with all peoples and 
zovernments, and strengthen peace fabric in the 
Pacific. 

Second paragraph recalls historic relationship 
between parties which brought them to fight side 
by side against imperialist aggression in the 
Second World War. 

Third paragraph expresses parties’ sense of 
unity and common determination to defend 
themselves against external armed attack. 

Fourth paragraph recites desire to strengthen 
parties’ present efforts for collective defense to 
preserve peace pending development of more 
comprehensive system of regional security in the 
Pacific. 

Fifth paragraph expresses agreement that this 
treaty shall not be construed as altering or di- 
minishing any existing agreements or under- 
standing between the parties. 


ARTICLE I 


identical with Korean Pact, except that (1) it 
adds, after “undertake” (in the first line) the 
phrase, “as set forth in the Charter of the U. N.”; 
and (2) it omits the last clause of Korean Pact 
article 1 (“or obligations assumed,” etc.). 


ARTICLE II 


Parties agree they will separately and jointly 
by self-help and mutual aid maintain and de- 
velop individual and collective capacity to resist 
armed attack. 


ARTICLE III 


Parties agree through their Foreign Ministers 
of their deputies to consult together from time to 
time regarding the implementation of the treaty 
and wherever the territorial integrity, political 
independence or security of either party is 
threatened by external armed attack in the 
Pacific. (This article corresponds to art. IT of 
Korean Pact.) 


ARTICLE IV 


(1) Like article III of Korean Treaty in recog- 
nizing that an armed attack in the Pacific area 
on either party is dangerous to the safety of the 
other, and in the undertaking to act to meet the 
common danger in accordance with its constitu- 
tional processes; but it omits the description of 
the armed attack area as “in territories now un- 
der their administrative control or hereafter rec- 
ognized * * * as lawfully brought under, etc.”, 
contained in article III of the Korean pact. (See 
art. V, infra.) 

(2) Any such armed attack and the measures 
taken to meet it shall be reported immediately 
to the Security Council of the U. N. Upon the 
necessary security action being taken by the Se- 
curity Council, such measures will be terminated. 
(No corresponding provision in Korean pact.) 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 
PREAMBLE 


First identical with 
Pact. 

Second paragraph replaces corresponding para- 
graph of Philippine Pact by a reference to pres- 
ent arrangements under which United States has 
armed forces stationed in Philippines and Ryu- 
kyus, and will have them in Japan when peace 
treaty is effective. 

Third paragraph acknowledges that Australia 
and New Zealand as members of British Com- 
monwealth have military obligations outside the 
Pacific area. 

Fourth paragraph identical with third para- 
graph of Philippine Pact except that it omits 
reference to their common determination to de- 
fend themselves against external armed attack. 
The adjective “external” nowhere appears in the 
treaty. 

Fifth paragraph substantially identical with 
fourth paragraph of Philippines text and third 
paragraph of Korean text, except that phrase 
“strengthen their present efforts” (fourth para- 
graph, Philippines text) is replaced by “coordi- 
nate their efforts” for collective defense. Also 
omits phrase “more effective” in last clause of 
Korean draft, after words “more comprehensive.” 


paragraph Philippine 


ARTICLE I 


Identical with Philippine Pact. 


ARTICLE II 


Identical with Philippine Treaty except that 
it adds, after the words “jointly by”, and before 
the words “self-help”, the phrase “means of con- 
tinuous and effective” 


ARTICLE III 


Identical with article III of Philippine Treaty, 
except for omission of phrase “through the For- 
eign Ministers or their deputies” before the 
words “will consult together”. Jt also omits the 
words “from time to time regarding the imple- 
mentation of the treaty”, after the phrase ‘“‘con- 
sult together’. 


ARTICLE IV 


Identical with Philippine Treaty. 


CHART OF MUTUAL DEFENSE TREATIES BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND FAR EASTERN COUNTRIES 


JAPAN 


PREAMBLE 
First paragraph recites Japan’s signing of 
peace treaty with Allied Powers, stating that 
Japan lacks means to exercise inherent right of 
self-defense because it has been disarmed. 

Second paragraph recites danger to Japan 
from its disarmed situation in a world of irre- 
sponsible militarism, and Japan’s desire for secu- 
rity treaty. 

Third paragraph notes peace treaty’s recogni- 
tion of Japan’s right as a sovereign nation to 
enter collective security arrangements, and U. N. 
Charter’s recognition of principle of inherent 
right of individual and collective self-defense in 
all nations. 

Fourth paragraph. Japan desires, as provi- 
sional arrangement for its defense, that the 
United States maintain its armed forces in Japan 
to deter armed attack upon Japan. 

Fifth paragraph. The United States is willing 
to maintain certain of its forces in Japan, in the 
expectation that Japan will itself increasingly 
assume responsibility for its own defense against 
direct and indirect aggression, avoiding arma- 
ment which could be an offensive threat or serve 
other than to promote peace and security within 
the purposes and principles of the U. N. Charter. 


ARTICLE I 


Similar only to article IV of Korean Pact, in 
granting to the United States the right to dispose 
United States land, air, and sea forces in and 
about Japan which may be utilized to maintain 
international peace and security in the Far Hast, 
and Japan’s security against armed attack from 
without, including assistance given at express 
request of Japanese Government to put down 
large-scale riots or disturbances instigated by an 
outside power. (No comparable clauses in other 
treaties. ) 

ARTICLE II 


During the exercise of the rights granted by 
article I, Japan agrees not to grant, without 
prior consent of the U. S., any bases or rights of 
garrison or of maneuver or transit of military, 
air or naval forces to any third power. 


ARTICLE III 


Not comparable to other pacts. Provides for 
administrative agreements between United States 
and Japan governing conditions of disposition of 
United States troops in Japan. 


ARTICLE IV 


Not comparable to the other texts. Treaty ex- 
pires when parties believe U. N. arrangements or 
alternative individual or collective security dis- 
positions have come into force adequate to ensure 
peace and security in the Japan area. 
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ARTICLE IV 
Paragraph 1 corresponds generally to article 
Ill of Korean Pact and article V of Philippine 
and Australia-New Zealand Pacts in recognizing 
that aggression by means of armed attack in the 
treaty area against any of the parties, or any 
state or territory which the parties may unani- 
mously designate hereafter, would endanger its 
own peace and safety Parties agree to meet 
the common danger in accordance with their re 
constitutional and 
measures taken to the Security Council. 

Paragraph 2 adopts formula of article 6 of Rio 
de Janeiro Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, pro- 
viding for consultation by parties if, in the opin- 
ion of any of them, the territory, sovereignty, or 
political independence of any party in the treaty 
area, or to which paragraph 1 hereof may apply 
is threatened in any way other than by armed 
attack, or by any fact or situation which might 
endanger the peace of the area 

Paragraph 3: Action taken on the territory of 
any state designated by unanimous agreement 
under paragraph 1 shall only be taken at the 
invitation or with the consent of the government 
concerned. 


sper tive processes, report 


ARTICLE V 


Similar to article VII of Australia-New Zealand 
Pact, in establishing a Council (on which all 
parties are represented) to consider matters con- 
cerning the implementation of this treaty, in- 
cluding military and other planning. 


ARTICLE VI 


Virtually identical with article VI of Australia- 
New Zealand and Japanese Pacts, in declaring 
that rights and obligations of the parties under 
the U. N. Charter are not affected by the treaty. 
Adds declaration that no existing agreements 
with third parties conflict with present treaty and 
an undertaking not to enter into any conflicting 
agreement. 

ARTICLE VII 


Not comparable to other texts. Provides that 
parties may by unanimous agreement invite any 
other state to accede to the pact, to further its 
objectives and contribute to the security of the 
area. 


ARTICLE VIII 


Not comparable to other pacts. Defines the 
“treaty area,” which may be changed by unani- 
mous agreement. 


ARTICLE IX 


Paragraph 1: Repository of the treaty docu- 
ment. 

Paragraphs 2 and 3: 
date clauses. 


Ratification and effective 
ARTICLE X 


Duration clause. Similar to article X of 
Australia-New Zealand Pact. Treaty remains in 
force indefinitely, subject to one year notice of 
denunciation deposited with Philippine Govern- 
ment. 

ARTICLE XI 


Adopts English as the binding text of treaty, 
but French text will be equally authentic when 
parties have agreed thereto. 


not specify that consultation shall be “through 
the Foreign Ministers or their deputies” and 
omits the phrase “from time to time regarding 
the implementation of the treaty”, as well as the 
phrase “in the Pacific”, which are all found in 
art. III of the Philippine Treaty.) 


ARTICLE III 


({n armed attack on either party “in territories 
now under their respective administrative con 
trol, or hereafter recognized by one of the parties 
as lawfully brought under the administrative 
control of the other, endangers its own peace and 
safety; each party will act to meet the common 
danger in accordance with its constitutional 
processes.” (For corresponding, but differing 
provisions in Philippine and Australian Pacts, 
V thereof.) 


see art. 
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ARTICLI 


Ratification clause. 


ARTICLE VI 


Duration clause. Treaty remains in force in- 
definitely. Either party may terminate it 1 year 
after giving notice to the other 


ARTICLE III 


Parties agree through their Foreign Ministers 
of their deputies to consult together from time to 
time regarding the implementation of the treaty 
and whenever the territorial integrity, political 
independence or security of either party is 
threatened by external armed attack in the 
Pacific. (This article corresponds to art. II of 
Korean Pact.) 


ARTICLE IV 


(1) Like article III of Korean Treaty in recog- 
nizing that an armed attack in the Pacific area 
on either party is dangerous to the safety of the 
other, and in the undertaking to act to meet the 
common danger in accordance with its constitu- 
tional processes; but it omits the description of 
the armed attack area as “in territories now un- 
der their administrative control or hereafter rec- 
ognized * * * as lawfully brought under, etc.”, 
contained in article III of the Korean pact. (See 
art. V, infra.) 

(2) Any such armed attack and the measures 
taken to meet it shall be reported immediately 
to the Security Council of the U. N. Upon the 
necessary security action being taken by the Se- 
curity Council, such measures will be terminated. 
(No corresponding provision in Korean pact.) 


ARTICLE V 


Defines “armed” attack within meaning of 
article IV, as “armed attack on the metropolitan 
territory of any of the parties, or on the island 
territories under its jurisdiction in the Pacific, 
or on its armed forces, public vessels, or aircraft 
in the Pacific.” 

ARTICLE VI 


Declares the treaty does not affect rights or 
obligations of parties under the U. N. Charter, 
or the U. N.’s responsibility to maintain peace 
and security. 


ARTICLE VII 


Ratification clause. 


ARTICLE VIII 


Duration clause. Identical with article VI of 


Korean Pact. 


ARTICLE III 

Identical with article III of Philippine Treaty, 
except for omission of phrase “through the For- 
eign Ministers or their deputies” before the 
words “will consult together”. It also omits the 
words “from time to time regarding the imple- 
mentation of the treaty”, after the phrase ‘‘con- 
sult together”, 


ARTICLE IV 


Identical with Philippine Treaty. 


ARTICLE V 


Identical with Philippine Treaty. 


ARTICLE VI 


Identical with Philippine Treaty. 


ARTICLE VII 


Establishes a Council, consisting of the parties’ 
Foreign Ministers or their Deputies to consider 
matters concerning implementation of the treaty. 
Similar only to southeast Asia pact. 


ARTICLE VIII 


Authorizes the Council, pending development 
of a more comprehensive system of regional secu- 
rity in the Pacific and more effective means by 
the U. N., to maintain consultative relationships 
with states, regional organizations, etc., in the 
Pacific area to further the purposes of the treaty. 


ARTICLE Ix 


Ratification clause. 


ARTICLE X 


Duration clause. Treaty remains in force in- 
definitely ; any party may cease to be a member 
of the Council (art. VIII) 1 year after notice 
is given to the Australian Government. 


ARTICLE xI 


Repository of the treaty document. 


ARTICLE III 
Not comparable to other pacts. Provides for 
administrative agreements between United States 
and Japan governing conditions of disposition of 
United States troops in Japat 


ARTICLE IV 
Not comparable to the other texts. Treaty ex- 
pires when parties believe U. N. arrangements or 
alternative individual or collective security dis- 
positions have come into force adequate to ensure 
peace and security in the Japan area. 


ARTICLE V 


Ratification clause. 
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ATTITUDE OF THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE WITH REGARD TO THE TREATY 


The Cuarrman. If you have concluded, Mr. Secretary, shall we 
have some words of wisdom from the admiral ? 

Admiral Davis. Mr. Chairman, the Department of Defense was 
consulted from the inception of the idea of the Southeast Asia De- 
fense Treaty. The Defense Department participated throughout in 
reaching agreement. 

You asked about other countries as to the terms of the treaty; 
the Defense Department was represented at Manila, and I am very 
happy to say that the Department of Defense is in entire concurrence 
with the terms of the treaty and with everything that Secretary Dulles 
has said here this morning in explanation thereof. I am convinced 
that this is a very valuable contribution toward eventual peace; that 
it is the best. possible treaty in the area that could be arrived at at 
this time. 

The CuatrmMan. You feel that the treaty, by and large, can be said 
to be in the national interest of the United States ? 

Admiral Davis. It is, indeed. 

The Cuarrman. Do you feel also that, in the national interest of 
the United States, it contributes to the defense of the t reaty area 4 

Admiral Davis. Yes, sir. I should have stated in my opening 
remarks that, of course, I was speaking from the military viewpoint. 
In this case, the Department of Defense is in entire agreement with 
the Department of State. 

The Cuairman. Do you know of any arguments against it? 

Admiral Davis. No, sir. 

The Cuatrman. I should have asked the Secretary that because 
he isso versatile. I might throw a little bouquet at him. 

Are there any questions, gentlemen, of the admiral ? 


COMMENDATION OF THE UNITED STATES DELEGATION 


Senator Smirn. Admiral, I just want to express my gratification. 
I was with you on this trip, and I appreciate the fine mutual time 
we had together. I would like to include Douglas MacArthur and 
William Sebald and the rest of the staff that we had so many good 
hours with, not leaving out Walter Robinson, who, as Senator Mans- 
field said, was holding the fort here. 

The conference was inspiring to me, and I was particularly im- 
pressed by the fact that the honorable Secretary of State sent a task 
force ahead of us, who worked with the other countries on the various 
levels to bring about the language of this treaty and have it ready 
to present to us when we got there to save our time. Time was very 
limited, of course, and then there was the signing of the treaty. It 
was a wonderful example of teamwork all the way down the line, and 
I want to commend you, as representing the Department of Defense, 
for the part you played, which I saw reflected in everything that 
happened. 

Admiral Davis. Thank you very much, sir. I thoroughly enjoyed 
every part of the trip and the experience there. 

Senator Smirn. That is all. 

The Cuatrman. Any further remarks or questions? 

Mr. Secretary, have you any other witnesses? 
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Secretary Duties. No, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. Well, again, on behalf of this committee, we thank 
you and your group who have brought this matter to our attention 
today. I want to thank the committee, and again I want to stress 
particularly the words of Senator Mansfield, because I think they 
are an omen of the time that is ahead of us, where men of good will, 
working together in the interest of our dear country, can carry 
through although at times when campaigns are around, they can 
differ. 

The big job is to preserve the peace of the world, and we are all 
engaged in that. 

Many times little hurricanes blow up, but, by and large, they still 
themselves by virtue of men who think straight and act straight. 

The committee st: ome nent ned. 

(Whereupon, at 11: .m., the committee adjourned. ) 


x 





